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Motor Freight Line Competition Is 
Warehousing’s Major Problem 


Seriousness of Situation Recognized by Storage Executives, 

W hose Views and Opinions Will Be Published in Movement to 

Effect Control or Cooperation. Articles by Wagner and Haring 

Emphasize Importance of Consideration of Subject and Steps 
Toward Solution 


By KENT B. STILES 


motor 


ONSIDERATION of the development of 

freight lines and its effects on distribution through 

commercial storage plants, as suggested in last 
month’s issue of Distribution and Warehousing, has 
struck a responsive chord within the industry. Letters 
from companies’ executives in all parts of the country 
are evidence that many of them do not underestimate 
the seriousness of the situation and are giving sober 
thought to it. As shown on the following page. this 
effort to awaken interest and discussion is widely com- 
mended, many of the writers stating that they are look- 
ing forward to the promised series of articles on the 
subject. 
@. Two of these texts are published this month. One 
is by Ray Wagner, of the Wagner Fireproof Storage 
& Truck Co., which, operating in Springfield, Ohio, 
looked ahead, seven years ago, and saw the economic 
place which the motor truck was destined to take 
in the scheme of distribution. The other is by H. A. 
Haring, Distribution and Warehousing’s contributing edi- 
tor, who is making a study of the conditions. 
@. Successful warehousing of the future is “inseparably 
linked with motor systems,” in the opinion of Mr. Wag- 
ner, whose firm operates a motor truck line with a ware- 
house in Springfield and terminals in Columbus and 
Dayton. The industry’s great invested capital and its 
“legitimate right to normal expansion,” he holds, “jus- 
tify the union of motor distribution and warehousing,” 
and the industry should at this time “fortify its posi- 
tion” by effecting such union. 


@. Motor distribution is here; is growing, Mr. Wagner 
points out, and “warehousing must clasp hands with it 
for its preservation and development.” 

q@ Mr. Haring in his article offers some suggestions, to 
storage executives in both small and large cities, as to 
logical steps to take to join forces with one another, or 
with established motor freight lines, to the end that 
ereat motor freight depots shall not be erected which 
eventually may be turned into warehouses which would 
take accounts away from public storage businesses al- 
ready operating. 

@. That accounts are at this day being taken away from 
established warehouses by motor freight line interests 
springing up in many communities was pointed out con- 
clusively in the article published in last month’s Dis- 
tribution and Warehousing. 

@. Almost concurrently with the appearance of that ar- 
ticle, Distribution and Warehousing sent to all merchan- 
dise warehouse firms in the country the combination 
letter and questionnaire, the text of which appears on 
page 8. 

@. As these present lines are being written, about mid- 
September, replies are flowing in from storage execu- 
tives. Hundreds have been received. They arrive in 
every mail. Some of them are four or five typewritten 
pages in length and enter into a detailed discussion of 
the subject. 

@ No previous undertaking of Distribution and Ware- 
housing has aroused such widespread interest as this one. 
It is obvious that the industry is deeply concerned. 









NLESS the warehouse industry develons sentative 
and controls motor freight lines for dis- 
tribution, the business will pass into the 


hands of (a) auto freight lines which now 


following questions. 


MOTOR FREIGHT COMPETITION 
Here Is the “Motor Freight’? Letter Which the Editor Has Sent 


to All Merchandise Warehouse Companies in the Country 


warehousemen 
country, and to that end we are asking the 


1. Is your company engaged in motor 
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over the warehouse without such 
service? : 

7. Have the warehousemen in your 
city considered the development of 


throughout’ the 
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are or will be operating warehouse space, 
and (b) the railroads. 

Railroads and auto freight lines will then 
operate warehouse space and the warehouse 
industry as at present constituted will lose 
many of the accounts of national distributors. 

The trend right now is in that direction. 
This statement is based on the writer’s ob- 
servations during a recent coast-to-coast 
trip during which many warehousmen and 
auto freight executives were interviewed. 

Warehousing is confronted with an evolu- 
tion in distribution. In several cities the 
auto freight depots have been converted into 
treminal warehouses and have taken away 
business from established warehouses. In 
one State, rail and traction lines are buying 
up auto freight lines. 

The development is a serious one for ware- 
housing, and the storage executive who does 
not recognize the trend, and prepare to meet 
it, will suffer. 

Distribution and W arehousing purposes to 
to drive home this point in a series of edi- 
torial articles. The industry must be awak- 
ened to the seriousness of this situation. 

We want the composite opinion of repre- 


transport of merchandise on regular 
schedule between two or more cen- 
ters? (if so, tell us about your 
present operations.) 

2. Do any motor freight lines in which 
you are not financially interested 
make use of your facilities for 
terminal purposes? (If so, which 
lines?) 

3. Are there any motor freight ter- 
minals in your city that have de- 
veloped any warehousing business? 

4. Are the railroads or traction lines 
engaged in or financially interested 
in the motor freight depots or lines 
in your territory? 

5. What effect on your warehousing 
business have you observed as a re- 
sult of motor freight line develop- 
ment in your territory? 


6. Looking ahead a few years, do you 
believe the warehouse with a well 
established motor freiaht service, 
radiating to all points within 75 to 
100 miles, will have an advantage 


a cooperative motor freight service? 
8. In your opinion would it be practica! 
for a group of warehousemen located 
within a 200 or 300 mile circle to 
organize. own and operate a motor 
freight line on a cooperative basis? 
9. Have you noticed, among your ac. 
counts, any disposition to favor dis- 
tribution by motor freight lines? 
Have you lost any such accounts? 


if you will answer these questions—taking 
the time to write detailed replies setting 
forth your viewpoints—we can make the 
forthcoming editorial articles of real value to 
yourself and other warehousemen. 

Railroad-control and auto-freight-line-con.- 
trol of distribution will be a smashing biow 
to our industry. The situation is upon us, 
and the keenest thought and planning of 
warehousemen must be brought to bear if 
the movement is to be checked. 

What has been your experience? What is 
your thought on the subject? Is your com- 
pany taking any steps to meet the situation? 

It is time for the warehouse industry to 
take stock, recognize what is ahead, and act 
accordingly. 


Replies from Storage Executives Will Be Analyzed in Next Month’s Issue 





@. Many of the writers confirm the warning set forth last 
month that motor freight lines are taking away old-time, 


profit-bringing storage accounts. 


@ Scores of warehousemen state that they recognize that 
the development is of vital importance and that steps 


must be taken to meet the situation. 


@. Suggestions looking toward solution are few. 


writers know that the problem exists, 


¢¢T is quite timely that this subject 
should be given earnest considera- 
tion by the entire warehouse industry.” 
—James D. Dunn, president Riverside 
Storage & Cartage Co., Detroit. 

“The organization and control of 
motor freight lines should be in the 
hands of the warehouse industry, and 
we are sufficiently interested to cooper- 
ate.”—F. S. Si.afer, secretary Essex 
Warehouse Co., Newark 

“We very much appreciate the step 
you have taken along this line, as we 
realize that a serious situation is facing 
us.”"—E. E. Harris, manager Henry 
Coburn Storage & Warehouse Co., In- 
dianapolis. 

“Your letter is most timely and from 
our own experience does not exaggerate 
the situation in the least. We shall look 
forward to your articles with interest.” 
—E. A. Balcom, Gibbs Express Co., 
Waltham, Mass. 

“The development is a serious one for 
the warehousemen.’’—F'rank M. Cole, 
general manager Radial Warehouse Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

“Good for you! I think your articles 
on auto freight lines will be good.”— 
F. R. Long, manager S. N. Long Ware- 
house, St. Louis. 

“This is something we will have to 
watch. Sincere wishes to your under- 
taking.”—C. W. MHaight, proprietor 
Quick Service Express Co., Inc., East 
Chicago, Ind. 

“You have gone to a lot of expense 


and they set forth 
facts in evidence of it, but most of the executives are 
literally “up in the air” as to how it is to be met. 

@. With the receipt of further letters in prospect before 
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the close of September, analysis of the hundreds of re- 
plies is deferred until the November issue. 


Next month 


will be published a synopsis of what warehousemen are 


contributing to discussion of a subject which unques- 
tionably is the paramount one conironting the industry 


as 1929 draws to a close. 


The 


of both time and money to point out 
to the merchandise warehouseman the 
very vital fact that he should discover 
for himself. I sincerely hope you will 
meet with the thanks which you so rich- 
ly deserve from the warehouse frater- 
nity at large.”—Edward G. Mooney, 
president Hartford Despatch & Ware- 
house Co., Hartford, Conn. 

“T should be glad to give you any as- 
sistance possible and I expect to get a 
great deal of help from your series of 


articles.”—-R. M. King, president King 
Storage Warehouse, Inc., Syracuse, 
ae 


“We are very much interested and 
would be glad to see the result of your 
survey.”—Norman Metzger, general 
manager Indiana Terminal Warehouse 
Co., Indianapolis. 

“The writer desires to express his ap- 
preciation for the interest you are tak- 
ing in this matter, which is indeed time- 
ly and will no doubt aid materially in 
preparing the warehousemen to meet a 
situation which strikes at the very foun- 
dation of their business.”—George C. 
Harris, president Harris Transfer & 
Warehouse Co., Birmingham. 

“Your letter hits the nail on the head 
and we are truly pleased to know some- 
one other than ourselves thinks as we 
do.””—Clarence Wyatt, Jr., Bowman 
Transfer & Storage Warehouse Co., 
Richmond, Va. 

“Your taking this matter up at this 
time in a national way is bound to prove 


@ Meanwhile, to show how keenly interested are those 
executives who had replied, 
Distribution and Warehousing’s letter of inquiry, the fol- 
lowing are quoted from their letters: 


up to mid-September, to 


constructive, and we will follow it with 
much interest and cooperate in any way 
possible.”—John J. Gobell, general man- 
ager New Bedford Storage Warehouse 
Co., New Bedford, Mass. 

“Am exceedingly interested in your 
letter.”—William T. Bostwick, president 
Thomas J. Stewart Co., Jersey City, 
NN. ds 

“T have read your letter over and over 
again with a great deal of interest.”’— 
C. C. Geyer, manager Central Railway 
Terminal & Cold Storage Co., Inc., Al- 
bany, N. Y. 

“We are very glad that you have 
written us in connection with this mat- 
ter, and we will look with pleasure for 
the forthcoming issue of Distribution and 
Warehousing giving views of other ex- 
ecutives.”—R. J. Mayer, secretary Ter- 
minal Warehouse Co., Omaha. 

“Your letter is the greatest S. O. 
ever sent out to the warehousemen, and 
if they do not wake up to a realization 
of the truth of what you have presented 
to them, some time not far distant they 
will realize too late their mistake.”— 
Eugene Gaylon, president Knoxville 
Fireproof Storage Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 

“T will give this matter close attention, 
as I think it is very important to a 
great many members of the American 
Warehousemen’s_ Association.” —Harry 
C. Harschman, president American 
Warehousemen’s Association and presi- 
dent Terminal Warehouses of St. Joseph, 
Inc., South St. Joseph, Mo. 
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Wagner builds Warehousing Accounts 


Through Motor Freight Operation 







Ohio Company Caught the Vision Seven Years Ago and Has 


Developed Successful Combination of Trucks and Terminals. 
Industry Should “Move With All Possible Dispatch to Fortify 


Its Position” 


By RAY WAGNER, 
Wagner Fireproof Storage & Truck Co., Springfield, Ohio. 


OTOR distribution is yet in its infancy. 
Successful warehousing of the future is 
ae inseparably linked with motor’ systems. 
The great amount of capital invested in warehousing 
and its legitimate right to normal expansion justify 
the union of motor distribution and warehousing. 

Resting on its established business, warehousing 
should move with all possible dispatch to fortify its 
position wherever practical by hooking up with ade- 
quate motor distribution. 

Notice we say “wherever practical.’”’ Unless large 
populations exist in the territory traversed by motor 
lines, the returns are hazardous and the system may 
not justify itself. 

With large centers adjacent, motor distribution be- 
comes a bulwark for established warehouse busi- 
nesses, and a good feeder through pool cars. 

Our positive statements to this effect are based on 
seven years of experience in motor distribution. 
Seven years is long enough to test any system; and, 
once tested, we hold that certain clear cut conclusions 
should be available, and that what is available and 
proven by personal experience pardons positiveness. 

The Wagner Fireproof Storage and Truck Co. took 
a long look ahead seven years ago, saw what it 
thought was a trend of the times, hazarded its capi- 
tal upon its judgment and today has a fleet of twenty- 
eight trucks and trailers engaged in local and inter- 
city distribution. 


A 7AREHOUSING is such an old 
and long established business 
that its rights to consideration can- 


stream. 


organs of the body are to the blood 
It is at the warehouse that 
the routing, distributing, reserving 


Today we maintain regular schedules between 
Springfield, Dayton and Columbus, making five to 
eight trips daily, dependent on traffic offered, using 
tractors, trailers and semi-trailers. Intermediate 
points between these cities are served likewise. These 
intermediate points in many instances have no rail- 
road or traction facilities, but by motor distribution 
are placed on an equal shipping basis. 

We have built up at Springfield a five-story fire- 
proof warehouse, 50 by 200 ft., with switch track 
connections with the Pennsylvania Railroad, having 
accommodations for seven freight cars unloading at 
one time. Cooperative terminals are maintained at 
Columbus and Dayton in connection with some ten 
or twelve other motor systems operating out from 
these cities in all directions. Such an arrangement 
works very satisfactorily, cutting down terminal ex- 
penses to those cooperating. 

In any consideration of results flowing to the ware- 
house business from maintaining a motor distribu- 
tion system the following, in our experience, rise at 
once to the attention: 


1. Protection of existing warehouse business 
2. Pool car business. 
3. C. O. D. shipments. 


4. Better service to our territory and our custom- 
ers. 


° 


importance to carriers as it would 
be to place the artery above the 
heart. The warehouse is the older 
institution and has a co-right with 





not be gainsaid. 

It has been as much a part of com- 
merce, from time immemorial, as 
shipping routes. It—the depot, or 
distributing center—is_ to_ inter- 
change of commodities what the vital 





and accumulating of the supplies of 
the nation take place. 

Warehouses are the governors, the 
regulators, the balances in the great 
machine which carries commerce. It 
is as fallacious to rank them lower in 


the carrier to maintain its existence 
and expand its essential fields. 
Where the carrier establishes its 
own depots, the warehouse in self- 
protection must establish its own 
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One of the Wagner company’s twenty-eight trucks and trailers which operate 
between Springfield, Dayton and Columbus 


carrier lines. Nor need these be of 
a cut throat nature. Wagner prides 
itself that it operates on the same 
rates in its regular schedules as 
traction or steam railroad, and, as 
pointed out, serves, in so doing, many 
communities not reached by steam or 
trolley. 

Wise management is coming more 
and more to see the interdependence 
and interfeeding of what was once 
regarded as competition. 

Our service is built along the lines 
of the best common carriers. We 
move all shipments regularly. Our 
freight bills show the date of re- 
ceipt, the serial numbers, the ship- 
per, consignee, full description of 
goods, the weight, the rate and 
whether collect or prepaid. Our ter- 
minal facilities at Springfield, Day- 
ton and Columbus insure us return 
loads for these and _ intermediate 
points. 

Such arrangements are essential 
to economical operations. In fact, 
the organization of a motor distribut- 
ing system is one that calls for care- 
ful consideration of many facto1s, 
their balancing and adjustment. 

It is obvious that one-way freights 
are so costly as to be prohibitive; 
that terminal facilities are essential 
to the return shipment; and that 
these terminal facilties should be fed 
from all directions. Hence the need 
of cooperative terminals to collect 
return freight, forward long ship- 
ments and reduce expenses. 

Regular schedules must be main- 
tained not only to obtain the rights 
as common carriers but to give that 
dependable service in speed and reg- 
ularity which any distributive sys- 
tem worthy of the name must have. 
We will deal more fully, in this arti- 
cle, with this increasingly important 
factor of speed and dependability. 

It must not be forgotten at any 
time that any service, to justify itself 
and grow, must show an increase of 
service over its competition. More 


and more the coming age will seek 


the economical outlet, and speed and 
dependability are the fundamental 
economics in this age of large over- 
heads and changing conditions. 

Motor distribution with us has in- 
creased our pool car business. Lo- 
cated as we are between Dayton and 
Columbus, our Springfield warehouse 
is strategically situated to serve 
these three cities in connection with 
our motor lines. 

Collect-on-delivery shipments with 
us are an important and growing 
item. It is obvious that in the wide 
territory covered by a motor distribu- 
tion system there will be many con- 
cerns of doubtful credit or limited 
capital. Shipments to such from dis- 
tant points coming separately would 
be prohibitive in cost and the credit 
risk is too great. Through our sys- 
tem we enable the manufacturer or 
wholesaler to ship us the collective 
orders of the entire territory in car- 
load lots. These are placed in our 
warehouse and routed out over our 
motor lines with collect-on-delivery 
bills attached. We are thus enabled 
to perform a service for both the 
small business man of the territory 
and the house of origin. 

This collect-on-delivery part of 
our business swells both the ware- 
housing and the motor distribution 
volume, and brings us an additional 
brokerage commission for collection. 

Population is the vital factor to 
be studied by any warehouse con- 
cern which contemplates establish- 
ing its motor distribution system. 

In our case there were many 
prophets of failure when we started 
such service seven years ago. Our 
undertaking was based, however, on 
a population of 700,000 within a 50- 
mile radius and rather evenly bal- 
anced east and west. Geography 
permits us to serve three substantial 
cities with our central warehouse at 
the midway point. We occupy a nat- 
ural distributing position. Our ter- 
minals are located in large or fairly 
large cities with abundant resources 
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to draw from in the way of return 
freight. 

It would be possible, from our cen- 
tral warehouse, to establish routes, 
as yet uncovered, running through 
numerous towns; yet these would not 
justify the outlay for motor distribu- 
tion or the maintenance of regular 
schedules because the routes would 
not end at natural points of freight 
originations. The pick-up and dis- 
tribution along such routes would be 
too much a one-way business. 

It follows, therefore, that the ware- 
houseman contemplating a motor dis- 
tribution system must first assure 
himself that the natural conditions 
and flow of traffic justify such. 

Feeding and protecting a ware- 
house is not sufficient cause for such 
establishment. 

There must be natural routes of 
travel involved, and if a warehouse 
has been located in an isolated and 
unconnecting territory, a motor dis- 
tributory system is an added burden. 

Always we have operated on the 
theory that warehousing has many 
kindred lines of activity. These we 
strive to develop to the utmost, but 
we ceaselessly scrutinize our differ- 
ent forms of merchandise, storage, 
packing, moving of household goods 
and machinery, baggage-hauling and 
transfer business, to see that each is 
productive to the general end of 
greater volume and lesser overhead. 

The hand that does not feed should 
be cut off; the business that does not 
produce in direct or indirect returns 
which are valuable to the whole, is a 
parasite. 

Wagner aims at all times to know 
its costs and the relation of each de- 
partment to the others. This takes 
personal attention, the being on the 
job, knowing the personnel and its 
capacities. Our ’phones are as busy 
and insistent as those of a doctor or 
ambulance man. Fire, flood or catas- 
trophe that calls for hurried action 
finds our fleet available at all hours. 
The big fire at 2 a. m. roaring toward 
valuable stock and records, gener- 
ally in our territory sees a Wagner 
van or fleet rushing out valuables 
to the safety of our fireproof vaults 
and warerooms. 

For forty years we have striven to 
build our reputation—that if it is hu- 
manly possible to be done, Wagner 
will do it and start at once. 

This brings us to the vital point 
in motor distribution. 

Our first statement was that the 
motor distribution system is yet in 
its infancy. More and more, inven- 
tories are cut, production is speeded, 
turnover is greater, stocks change, 
conditions are different, and the 
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alert, up-to-the-minute manufacturer 
or merchant is not being caught with 
dead stocks, not losing customers by 
delays. He does not wed himself to 
set forms, for forms are ceaselessly 
changing. 

The business world is in a flux, 
but it is that healthy motion that 
speaks of increasing life. The tempo 
quickens, literally in business. ““Now 
is the day of salvation.” Never be- 
fore to so great an extent has time 
become money. This tendency will 
increase—is increasing—and it is the 
motor truck and motor distribution 
that are making it possible to increase 
and to show the way. 

Water will find its level and the 
quickest outlet. Business is becom- 
ing just as fluid. 

The day of frozen stocks is over. 
What’s in fashion today is passeé to- 
morrow. 

Enter the motor truck with its 
pick-up at the point of origin, its de- 
livery at the door of the consignee. 
Every man’s door, then, has_ its 
switch track running to it; every 
door is on a subsidiary. 

Motor distribution is fluid, adjust- 
able, speedy and above all is easy on 
perishable or fragile goods. If three 
removes are as bad as a fire, it is 
equally true that three handlings are 
ruin to many articles. Take steam or 
traction, and the article goes onto the 
truck at the factory door, off at the 
depot, on again to the car, off at 
another depot, into another truck, 
each handling leaving its traces and 
the whole program consuming time 
and burning up labor. 





MOTOR FREIGHT 


Above, aerial 
view of rail- 
road-served ware- 
house of the Wag- 
ner company in 
Springfield, Ohio 


Motor distribution beats the ex- 
press and distances freight so far 
that there is no comparison in 
given territories. It is far more 
certain and dependable; its time 
‘an be figured out and its deliv- 
eries estimated. 

We seize 550-lb. castings hot 
from the molds in one of our 
terminals at 5 o’clock in the even- 
ing, and when the manager of the 
consuming plant arrives at his job 
at 7 the next morning he finds our 
trucks delivering these wheels; or 
if he is an hour late, the castings are 
on the shapers. 

Once this factory 
casting orders in 
stocked many sizes. The company 
makes many models. Now the fac- 
tory carries the patterns, gets the 
special requirement by ’phone, and 
the castings are placed by us as 
needed. One hoist of the crane on 
our trucks and one hoist off at the 
factory. No expensive crating, no 
delays, no changing. Speed, cer- 
tainty, no bad will because of de- 
layed freight, no tying up of capi- 
tal. 

Multiply this many times, diver- 
sify it, apply it to any and every 
line, and the principle holds good. 
The motor truck does for freight 
what the pleasure car has done for 


placed these 
-arload lots and 


travel. Its advantages more than 
compensate in most cases for its 
costs. 


Motor distribution has that flexi- 
bility, that penetration to untouched 
fields, that evenness of collection 
and delivery and that element of 
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Ray Wagner—a pioneer in control of 


motor freight distribution by 
warehousing 


speed which give it the same advan- 
tages that steam had over the canal 
and that traction had over steam in 
some rare instances. 

This is the auto age. Freight and 
express must move with the speed of 
changing conditions. Motor distri- 
bution has worked out systems of 
connections and_ interlocking ar- 
rangements which allow it to offer 
in many instances assured routing, 
and continuous speeding over long 
distances. 

Where time is vital to the opera- 
tion of large plants or the completion 
of large orders, motor trucks save 
the day. 

In the ceaseless kaleidoscope of 
modern business, only the truck with 
its fluid adjustability can keep pace. 

Wagner has raced essential ma- 
chines from Springfield to Buffalo 
and other cities through its connec- 
tions and beat the express one day 
and a half. It has put exhibitors 
under the wire at great exhibitions 
and shows. Wagner delivers on its 
routes rain or shine, storm or flood. 

For these reasons we find houses 
of national reputation place their 
consignments in our warehouse for 
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These shipments come 
This 


distribution. 
to our warehouse in car lots. 
feeds our warehouse business. 

In consequence we have felt no 
curtailment of warehousing, but have 
enjoyed a steady and healthy growth. 
We experience little competition in 
our territory from railroad ware- 
housing, although in the northern 
part of our State, outside our spe- 
cial terrtiory, this is rapidly devel- 
oping. 

By our fleet we have an adjustable 
service, adapted to our _ public’s 
wants; this, taken with our ware- 
house facilities is, we are confident, 
better than what our competitors 
can offer. 

After all, the hackneyed word 
“service” spells the story. Ware- 
housing which keeps step with prog- 
ress and uses to the utmost its op- 
portunities wins recognition from 
the State. Its prior rights of invest- 
ment will be respected; its right to 
protect its interests by carrying on 
essentially related lines of distribu- 
tion will be and are being acknowl- 
edged. 

This right must be developed, as- 
serted, and proved by service, to hold 
good. No business wins by default. 

Wagner feels that it has won out 
in its territory, in the face of initial 
prophecies of failure seven years 
ago, because it has spared no ex- 
pense and no personal effort to make 
good on its motto, “The World Moves 
and So Does Wagner.” We have la- 
bored unceasingly to create and es- 
tablish the reputation that goods 
entrusted to us move with the cer- 
tainty and regularity of the revolu- 
tion of the sphere. 

Soft beds, slumber, amusement, va- 
cations, recreation, all are sweet and 
essential to the enjoyment of life, 
but they come second in our system. 
We mean that for the heads of the 
concern—not alone for the person- 
nel. 


Some Recent 


N the article which inaugurated edi- 
torial consideration of the subject of 

motor freight lines, in the September 
issue, information was set down regard- 
ing new companies organized in various 
parts of the country to operate such 
lines—some of them with plans to estab- 
lish warehouses. 

One month has passed—and the inter- 
vening time has brought further news 
which is pertinent: 

In Detroit the Interstate Trucking 
Service, Inc., has announced plans for 





MOTOR FREIGHT. 


Motor distribution, to be worthy 
of the name, calls for the best of 
equipment, for adequate supplies, for 
abundant reserves of machines and 
men, and above all for the esprit de 
corps that will not accept the word 
—. 

Accidents will happen; weather 
will erect its obstacles. Here is 
where we rely on reserves, will, and 
personal attention. System, equip- 
ment and personnel will solve any 
situation we have ever encountered. 

The man entering motor distribu- 
tion must not think in terms of ex- 
cuses. He must think in terms of 
deliveries, collections, speed, safe- 
guards and customer satisfaction. 


Cooperation Essential 


Warehousemen must in this day of 
inter-relations develop the ability to 
cooperate. We are mutually depen- 
dent as agents for each other and as 
connecting links. This is doubly true 
in establishing motor distribution. 

Fairness in pro-rating rates and 
in bearing a just share of coopera- 
tive terminal expenses, are cases in 
point. 

No chain is stronger than its 
weakest link; and, where motor dis- 
tribution undertakes to beat express 
across country in cases of emer- 
gency, absolute dependability on co- 
operation is essential. 

Warehousemen who contemplate 
entering the motor distribution field 
should be prepared and determined 
that teamwork demands will be made 
and met. Their service should be 
up to the minute and in all respects. 
The motto should be that the load 
moves on schedule at all hazards and 
at all times. Equipment and person- 
nel sufficient to guarantee this should 
always be provided with necessary 
reserves. 

It is no optional or do-as-we-please 
spirit that will justify the seeking of 


Significance 


a storage building, to cost about $120,- 
000, at 12th, Porter and Abbott Streets. 

Seventy-six long-distance truck lines 
are now operating more than 1100 trucks 
and trailers and tractors out of twenty- 
five terminals in Detroit, and applica- 
tion for seven additional permits have 
been filed with the Michigan Public 
Utilities Commission. Seven years ago, 
in 1922, only one licensed company was 
operating, covering eight towns in the 
States. Today more than 400 cities and 
towns in Michigan and adjoining States 
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through freight or maintaining the 
prestige of motor distribution. 

The high standards of common ear. 
riers and the uniform dependable 
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dealings of these with their guaran. 9 


tees must be met and, if possible 
bettered. 
Motor distribution is a growing 


factor in a constantly more demand. 7 
ing age and is justifying itself by its ” 


greater service and great adaptation, 


Summing up our answer to the @ 


query of Distribution and Ware) ous. 
mg concerning our methods, we 
would put the situation, as we sce it. 
in brief: 

1. Warehousing is an ancient and 


essential part of business, with in. © 
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herent rights based on large invest. 7 


ments and a record of valuable ser. 7 


vice. 


2. It has the right to protect this 7 
legitimate correlation ~ 
with related lines of distribution, 7 
based on the logic that if the carrier ~ 

. oe 
can store and finds it necessary, the 
warehouseman can and must carry, 


business by 


3. Sufficient populations are nec- 


essary to justify the financial expen- 
diture necessary to adequate motor |” 


distribution. 


4. Such distribution must be regu- 7 
lar, dependable, systematic and show © 


necessary service to its territory. 


5. It can serve the public in ways 7 


that steam and traction cannot. 


6. It offers advantages to ware- 


housing through greater facilities for 


handling pool cars and collect-on- | 


delivery shipments. 
7. It affords that fluid adjustment 
to shrinking inventories, to changing 


pm — 
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styles and stocks necessary to pres- | 


ent and future business conditions; 7 


that speed and economy of handling 


essential to present-day production. 7 


Motor distribution is here, grow- 
ing by leaps and bounds. 

Warehousing must clasp hands 
with it for its preservation and de- 
velopment. 


Motor Freight Developments of 


are being tapped by the operating lines. 


One of the largest companies has ob- © 


tained option on property as a result of @ 


conferences at which it was agreed to @ 
erect a huge union motor freight and | 
bus terminal to take the place of the | 


existing twenty-five independent ones. 
In Sioux Falls, S. D., the Wilson 


Transportation Co. has just purchased | 


twelve independently 


operated motor = 


express lines and is planning to put up | 


a fireproof warehouse and a truck depot 
(Concluded on page 42) 
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H. A. Haring’s 


/New Business 





tember the leading article bore the title “Control of 
Motor Freight Lines is Essential to Warehousing’s 
In that article the editor pointed out that an evo- 
in distribution was bringing into existence truck 
terminal depots with storage space for spot stocks; that 
some shippers’ accounts were being transferred from es- 
tablished warehouses to these depots; and that a real 
menace threatened the merchandise warehouseman from 


future.” 
lutio: 


this source. 
The subject relates directly to new business for the ware- 
house. It is undeniable that motor freight depots are 


Warehouses Always Fighting to Hold 
Their Oun 


\ ERCHANDISE warehousemen have 
\Yialways had to fight transportation 
carriers to retain the storing of goods. 
The first concerted undertaking of the 
American Warehousemen’s Association, 
almost forty years ago, was a legal 
battle with the railroads to bring to an 
end the free storing of goods in freight 
houses under one guise or another. 
From that day until the passage of the 
Hepburn Bill in 1906 the warehouses 
fought to separate transportation from 
storing—to keep the railroads out of 
warehousing. 

Transportation is, in one sense, in- 
separable from storing. A certain length 
of “free time” is necessary to assemble 
lots of goods for shipment and, at the 
end of the journey, a similar allowance 
must be given for unloading and remov- 
ing the goods. This condition obtains 
equally with water-carrying, rail, trolley, 
and, of more recent years, with truck- 
ing. 

It is an easy step for the carrier to 
extend use of its storage facilities 
beyond the allotted “free time” of the 
bill-of-lading, for convenience of the 
shipper. One handling is saved; the 
storage space is available; the goods are 
on hand. 

The danger to warehousing lies when 
this “accommodation” or “convenience” 
is stretched into permanent storing of 
the goods. In other words, when the 
carrier begins to turn warehouseman, 
the public warehouseman is menaced. 

The condition of today, with motor 
trucking, is not new. The history of 
nearly every warehouse begins with a 
truck—not, of course, a motor-driven 
truck but a horse-drawn one. A perusal 
of the biographies in the Family Album 
as it is printed in Distribution and 
Warehousing indicates that men began 
in the trucking and delivering business 


for Warehouses 


4 the issue of Distribution and Warehousing for Sep- 


being organized in many States. 
depots have been converted into terminal warehouses, in 
name and only too often in fact, and are already soliciting 
the storage accounts of manufacturers known to be patrons 
of the public warehouses. 

The new movement will bear close watching by merchan- 
dise warehousemen for two reasons: first, if proper con- 
nections are cemented with the truck terminals, new busi- 
ness will be brought to the warehouses; secondly, if such 






No, 47 


Watch the Motor Freight 


Depot in Your Town 


In some cities these 


relations with the depots are not perfected, some of the 


business rival. 


and developed into the storing of mer- 
chandise or household goods. So, with 
the newer motor trucks, a new genera- 
tion of truckmen is arising, and, as each 
becomes grounded and financially strong, 
he spreads out into storing the goods 
he trucks. 

It is a very natural tie-up of two ser- 
vices in distribution that are closely 
related. 

The established warehouse’ must, 
therefore, be on guard. It will be disas- 
trous to sit idly by while the truck 
depots pick up the new accounts and 
snipe off the best of the old ones. 

To permit the gradual transfer of 
spot stocks from warehouse to motor 
freight depot will create a new competi- 
tion for the public warehouse. It will 
be as insidious and as difficult to over- 
come as was the free storing in rail- 
road freight depots forty years ago. 

The time was when a pool car could 
be consigned to a railroad agent at some 
junction point, unloaded by him, and the 
various lots of goods reconsigned to 
points beyond, with the carrier absorb- 
ing all the costs of distributing the pool 
ear. The associations of warehousemen 
fought this practice until Congress made 
it illegal. 

Apparently, now, with the motor 
freight depots, the same old fight must 
be reopened—unless, of course, the ware- 
houses want to lose their distributors 
of freight. 


What To Do in a Small City 


fy - question becomes: What to do? 
Many things may be done. One of 
the most obvious, for a warehouseman 
in a small city or in a city where there 
is only one merchandise warehouse, is 
to bring the motor freight depot to his 
warehouse. 

Many warehouses are already the ter- 
mini for motor freight routes. In any 
city where one warehouse dominates the 


warehouses’ present accounts will slip away to the new 


merchandise storing the owner should 
list all the motor freight haulers whose 
routes radiate from that city. He should 
then plan to get each of them to use 
his warehouse as a point of call. Better 
still would it be to get his warehouse 
platform used as loading and discharge 
depot for the trucks. 

If it is possible to bring all these 
trucking lines to the warehouse in this 
manner the warehousemen will forestall 
the truckmen building a depot for them- 
selves. 

When some organizer appears to band 
them together into a depot company, 
with investment in a building and the 
flotation of capital stock, the promoter 
will then meet a frosty reception, be- 
cause the trucks have already a central 


place for discharge and assembly of 
loads. 
The motor freight truckman is not 


wildly anxious to tie up his earnings 
in a depot project with its overload. 
True, a promoter can picture glowingly 
the advantages to be gained. He may 
do this so that the truckman will invest, 
hoping to reap additional hauling ac- 
counts by reason of what the depot will 
do to attract storage accounts. But if, 
when the promoter appears, all the truck 
lines of your city have already found a 
common center for interchange and if 
that center is the sill of a good ware- 
house, the motor freight depot, so far 
as your city goes, will never eventuate. 

The second step in depot promotion 
is in a chain of depots. These have ap- 
peared at many spots. The scheme is 
merely to weave together a series of 
depots in cities c'ose together, for mutual 
exchange of loads. 

It is impossible for the promoters to 
raise enough capital to erect depots for 
themselves in every city. They there- 
fore scout around to locate, in each city, 
some building with railroad~ connection 
which will serve as a depot. Usually this 





14 


is announced as a “temporary” location. 
Usually, too, as an initial move they try 
to find some warehouse with which a 
depot arrangement can be made. 

Thus, for outlying cities, the estab- 
lished warehouse is the natural center 
for the motor freight depot. 

In either case the warehouseman who 
already dominates distribution in his 
city has the opportunity to check abso- 
lutely the menace of the truck depot. 
He can bring the depot to his own sill. 
The storing of goods will come under 
his roof. It will be his. 


What To Do in a Large City 


NOTHER course is open to ware- 
housemen in larger centers, such, for 
illustration, as where several merchan- 
dise warehouses are already established. 
If a single warehouse ties up the motor 
freight depot, all the other warehouses 
will try to pry it loose. They may even 
encourage rival motor freight consolida- 
tions in order to gain the same end. 
Cooperation, therefore, becomes the 
keynote of the large city, for the pur- 
pose of shutting off the new rivals. 
One plan would be for the warehouse- 
men to work together on an agreed 
scheme. Such a scheme might be to 
influence the promoters of the motor 
freight depot to build a depot for inter- 
change of hauling, for assembly and dis- 
charge of loads, for connection with 
local pick-up and transfer in the jobbing 
districts of the city, but with an agree- 
ment that the depot shall do no storing. 
If the warehousemen present a solid 
front to the motor freight haulers they 
can make it plain that, if the motor 
truckmen will stick to hauling and keep 
out of warehousing, the warehousemen 
will reciprocate by sticking to ware- 
housing and keeping out of hauling. 
Thus both sides can see _ greatest 
profits to themselves through coperation 
rather than through staging a dog fight. 
The “division of services” naturally 


should follow that prescribed for the rail- 


roads. Transportation ends at a cer- 

tain point and warehousing begins. This 

separation begins with expiration of the 

“free time.” From that hour, the 

gzo0ods— 
“at the option of the carrier may 
be removed to and stored in a pub- 
lic or licensed warehouse at the 
place of delivery or other avail- 
able space, at the cost of the 
owner, and there held without lia- 
bility on the part of the carrier, 
and subject to a lien for freight 
and other lawful charges, includ- 
ing a reasonable charge for stor- 
age.” 

Or, as ruled during the war: 

“Where the consignee has_ been 
notified of the arrival of a ship- 
ment at destination and fails to 
remove it within a reasonable time 
after notification, the transporta- 
tion is considered as having ended 
after such reasonable time and 
charges for storage thereafter are 
incurred.” 


If the warehousemen can by such con- 
certed action prevent the motor freight 
carriers from building storage capaci- 
ties, these haulers will be kept to trans- 
portation and out of warehousing. 

It should be simple to prove to them 
the liabilities and the cost of becoming 
warehousemen. The chances are that 
they do not realize the risks and have 
thought only of the velvety side of ware- 
housing. After all, their earnings come 
from hauling and their only purpose in 
turning warehousemen is to control the 
hauling. It is the chance of the estab- 
lished warehousemen to persuade them 
to this viewpoint. 

A second possibility, for the large 
cities, lies also in a sort of agreement. 
This must be of the “gentlemen’s type.”’ 

The warehousemen can _ partition 
among themselves the various. truck 
routes of the city, dividing them into 
convenient groups according to the 





F. H. Hebard a Great-Grandfather 


Frank H. Hebard, president of the 
Hebard Storage Warehouses, Chicago, 
became a_great-grandfather’ recently 
when a girl was born to Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Coddington, Jr. The baby’s 
father is a son of Robert Coddington, 
who is Mr. Hebard’s son-in-law and 
manager of the Hebard warehouses. 








S. J. Beauchamp, Jr., Honored 


S. J. Beauchamp, Jr., sccretary of the 
Terminal Warehouse Co., Little Rock, 
Ark., was recently elected president of 
the Lions Club of Little Rock. 





Merchants Co., Davenport, Expands 


The Merchants Transfer & Storage 
Co., Davenport, Iowa, has purchased 
from the Mueller Lumber Co. for a con- 
sideration of $25,000 a corner location 
adjacent to the warehouse. The lot has 
a frontage of 150 ft. and is 160 ft. and 
increases the Merchants firm’s property 
to an area of a city block. It will be 
used for expansion. The property bord- 
ers on railroad tracks. 


Cleveland Operators Cut Tariffs on Long 
Hauls 


Six household goods warehouse com- 
panies in Cleveland have joined in adopt- 
ing a new price scale for long distance 
moving. Approved by the Ohio Public 
Utilities Commission, the revised tariffs 
are equivalent to a 20 per cent reduction. 

Within a 25-mile radius of Cleveland’s 
public square, charges are based on an 
hourly rate and remain unchanged. On 
trips outside that radius household fur- 
nishings which are now moved on a mile- 
age charge, which varies with the size of 
the load, according to T. J. Moffett, at- 
torney, who filed the companies’ appli- 
cation with the Commission. 

The new rates conform to the standard 
set by the Allied Van Lines, Inc., of the 
National Furniture Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation. 


The six firms, all members of the Na- 
tional, are the Andrews Furniture Stor- 
age Co., Lakewood Storage, Inc., Lincoln 
Storage Co., Neal Fireproof Storage Co., 
Scott Bros. Fireproof Storage Co., and 
Windermere Storage Co. 
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geography of the routes themselves 
Then, as already shown for the smal 
cities, 


for a group of the truckmen. 





each warehouseman. would en. 
deavor to make his warehouse the depot 


In this manner, through cooperation ‘ 


among themselves, the warehouses would 
prevent the building of a. new depot. 
Each warehouse would at the same time 
share in the depot business, and the re. 
sultant storing of goods. 


Yet the truck. 7 


men would be accommodated and the oe 


enthusiasm of the promoter effectually @ 


dampened when he appears on the scene, @ 


He will appear. 
that. 


Be not deceived about 
Either the truck owners of your 


city will come together through their © 
mutual interests, or some outsider wil] © 


bring them together. 


Promoting new @ 
organizations is too alluring for this to 7 
be passed by, and, now that the move 


ment has started in the country, every on 


city may expect a “motor freight depot” @ 


to get headlines in the newspapers. 
The best way to prevent is to fore. 
stall. In this case, the best way |!s to 


tie up the motor freight haulers before | 


they undertake a depot project. 


The Depots Grab the Active Accounts 


T HESE motor freight depots 
counts. 


ones with rapid turnover. 


houses. 
Their “depots,” 


who are keen for low rates, and, most 


especially, those who want fast dispatch 7 


of their goods in distribution. 


In order to forestall loss of these ac-|7 


counts, it behooves every warehouseman 


to watch the motor freight haulers of © 


his city. 


D. P. Bray a Grandfather 


Daniel P. Bray, presidert of the Mon- = 
Kansas 
City, Mo., became a grandfather on Aug.§ 
19 when a girl was born to Mr. and Mrs. © 


arch Transfer & Storage Co., 


James A. Channon. Mrs. Channon is the 


former Miss Evelyn Bray, daughter of © 


Mr. and Mrs. Daniel P. Bray. 


The F. E. Buckleys in Europe 


Francis E. Buckley, manager of the 
Dorchester Fireproof Storage Ware 
house, Boston, accompanied by Mrs. 
Buckley, has been spending several 
months in Europe. 


Miss Morris Enters Skidmore 
Miss Elizabeth Morris, daughter of 


will © 
hardly build up new warehouse ac- 
They will solicit the most active © 
warehouse accounts; they will grab the 
They will go 
after the pool-car shippers aggressively. 7 
The only business they will bother to get 7 
will be accounts already in the ware 
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therefore, if filled at BS 
all will be filled with goods taken from a 
public warehouses accounts of storers 7 
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— 
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Charles S. Morris, a past president of @ 
the National Furniture Warehousemen’ § 
Association, is entering Skidmore Col- @ 
lege at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., this fall ® 


as a sophomore. Mr. Morris is president 
of the Metropolitan Fireproof Ware- 
house, Inc., New York City. 
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Motor Freight Line Information Will 
Be New Feature of 1950 Directory 


The Star System 


HE 1930 Warehouse Directory questionnaires went 
Tinto the mails early in September, addressed to 

public warehouse companies in all parts of the 
world. This annual reference volume of the storage in- 
dustry—containing text which is consulted by shippers, 
bankers, railway men, Government officials and others 
as well as by the warehouse executives—will be pub- 
lished as part of the January, 1930, issue of Distribution 
and Warehousing. 

Onee more the bold face STAR will be the feature. 

Veteran consultants of the Directory are familiar 
with the significance of the STAR. For the information 
of those who do not know why the symbol is used, the 
following is set down: 

The bold face STAR—thus: *—appears in the Direc- 
tory immediately following the name of every company, 
one of whose responsible officers has had sworn to, be- 
fore a notary public, the information submitted for pub- 
lication in that company’s free listing. 

The manufacturer’s sales or traffic manager, scanning 
the Directory’s pages in his job of selecting warehouse 
firms to which to consign shipments, gives preference to 
STARRED listings. So with the household goods execu- 
tive who desires to send a car to a fellow warehouseman. 

The importance of the STAR cannot be emphasized 
too strongly. 

In the 1930 Directory, Distribution and Warehousing 
will stress its value more definitely than ever before; 
for across the bottom of every page containing listings 
will be printed some such line, in bold face type, as the 
following: 

A STAR After a Company’s Name Signifies that the 
Information Has Been Notaried. 

Unquestionably the use of this symbol tends to add 
to the reliability and dependability of the Directory. 
Unless it is reliable and dependable it can be of no value 
either to the warehousemen themselves or to others in 
the business world who consult it. 


A Business-Building Symbol 


Every storage executive accordingly owes it to him- 
self and his company to make certain that his listing is 
STARRED in the 1930 Directory. Information not 
notaried will not be STARRED. “It’s the STARRED 
listing that get’s the business!” is a slogan which Dis- 
tribution and Warehousing coined when the STAR sys- 
tem was introduced several years ago. It is a slogan 
which holds good today. The publishers have unending 
evidence that Directory consultants give preference to 
warehouse firms with STARRED listings. 

All listings are free, STARRED or otherwise. It costs 
a warehouse company no more to have his listing 
STARRED than it does to have a listing without the 
pertinent symbol. The very presence of the STAR 


definitely adds to the prospect of getting new accounts. 
Therefore: 


Its absence may result in loss of revenue. 





Earn a Star 


‘NIVE your company’s listing, in 

A the 1930 Warehouse Directory, 
added value by having the infor- 
mation notaried, thereby assuring 
it serious consideration when con- 
sulted by shippers and_ fellow 
warehousemen. Only when the in- 
formation has been notaried does 
a listing receive the boldface Star. 





As this October issue of Distribution and Warehousing 
goes to press, the 1930 Directory questionnaires are be- 
ing returned from all over the country. 

Some of them have not been notaried. Listings based 
on such information will not be STARRED. 

To all storage executives who have submitted infor- 
mation which they did not have notaried, Distribution 
and Warehousing earnestly makes this recommendation: 

Write, at once, a letter asking that the questionnaire 
be returned to you so that you can have it notaried—in 
order that your company’s listing will be STARRED in 
your own industry’s Directory that will be consulted by 
Business America throughout 1930. Upon receipt of 
such request your questionnaire will be mailed you im- 
mediately. Earn a STAR and profit! 

Information notaried for publication in the 1929 Di- 
rectory, which was issued last January, will not be 
STARRED as it is not sworn to anew for the 1930 Di- 
rectory to appear early in the new year. 


Motor Freight Lines 


AREHOUSING’S paramount problem right now is 

competition by motor freight lines not in’ any way 
identified with storage companies. See the articles on 
page 7 to 14 of this month’s issue. 

An added feature of the 1930 Warehouse Directory 
will deal directly with this increasingly important sit- 
uation. 

Listings in next year’s Directory will contain infor- 
mation relating to motor freight lines operated by ware- 
house firms. 

This innovation will make the 
valuable than ever before. 

The questionnaires which were mailed early in Sep- 
tember contain queries which were not on the similar 
sheets sent out for any Directory in the past. These 
new queries have to do with this motor freight line de- 
velopment. 

“Do You Own and Operate any 
Freight Lines?” the warehousemen are asked. “On 
Regular Schedules?” “Between Set Termini?” “Is Your 
Warehouse Used as a Depot for any Motor Freight Lines 
not Owned by You?” 


(Concluded on page 


1930 Directory 
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more 


Inter-City -Motor 
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Public Utility Commission Control 
of Motor Truck Operation —s f=: 










housemen who transport goods exclusively for others, and truck owners are liable for the payment of heavy license | his 


firms which operate motor trucks over fixed routes on fees; and the classes of owners who may operate motor 


[= the 

e « e ce 
Twenty-first of a Series of Legal Articles Bor 
' ate 
By LEO T. PARKER, = ing 
Attorney-at-Law = upt 
™ the 
ant 
T various times Public Utilities Commissions have Therefore the purpose of this article is thoroughly and aut 
A endeavored, in some instances successfully and in practically to review the recent higher Court decisions 7 - 
other cases unsuccessfully, to exercise control over involving the important points of the law on this subject, . jn 
motor truck operators, such as owners who use motor from which may be determined the classes of motor truck 7 yy 
trucks exclusively in their business; warehousemen who owners who are subject to regulation by the Public Utility 7 pay 
haul for themselves and occasionally for others; ware- Commissions; under what circumstances; what motor © are 


regular or irregular schedules within State boundaries. 























Also considerable litigation has existed with respect to trucks on the public highways without undue restrictions the 
the rights of Public Utility Commissions to exercise con- Under the common law rights guaranteed by the United [— ‘* 
trol over motor vehicles which are operated interstate. States Constitution. ae as 

7" an 

Must Be Common Carrier the same as other private owners of haul goods generally for all who agree © tro 

a ae motor vehicles. to pay his rates. It is not necessary © by 

ce scree te ey teller nacie Moreover, a warehouseman who is_ that he is willing to transport all kinds ed bus 
inielie ander is eakinet to the jestudic- legally a common ‘carrier is bound to of merchandise, because he may be a ee sor 
icin ‘al’ tk Mudie Chitthe Gerdes Cem comply with the Public Utility Commis- common carrier who specializes in haul- ee off 
mitelon (ardor ». Public 90 Pa. S. Ct. sion laws and regulations, to the same ing only a particular class of merchan- a che 
373) extent as are other common carriers such _ dise. . > ch 

For cantina: tn a very vevent cane on as railroads, express companies and mo- A private carrier is one who trans- bi at 
thls subbfect State >. Bend Transfer & tor transportation firms. ports goods for others occasionally and 2 wa 
Storage a. 209 N. W. 872, the question only when he desires to do — Gener-  & ab 
was presented the Court whether a ally, he is not a regular carrier, and (7 co 
warehouseman is a common carrier and N M h ie ae Se eee. . eS pe 
required to obtain a certificate from the 7 _ ] 7 : ra me rape a — ee Bs ee 
Public Utilities Commission to conduct HE validity of sales contracts nf ae ae or eer nae invalid, ee a 
its business of transporting by motor and the guarantees made by nenaihaien ante fe nr Phe rsa = an 
truck large quantities of household goods salesmen of warehouse supplies ee anil we om st ahora nd Zune 5 6 me 
within the city and outlying points. will be discussed in the twenty- adios ent s shite emeeiit : vital = a | 

During the litigation testimony was second of this series of articles by comnni , . — E 4 Vi 
introduced showing that all transporting Mr. Parker—to appear in the No- iss aenat eeect bites Cesta to 2 
was done at uniform mileage rates, with vember issue. volving severe re mali of common [ff ow 
additional fixed charges for loading and When is an order, given to a earriers is San ip Lukens, 24 F. (2d) tio 
unloading. All customers were served salesman, a legal contract? 296. Here gpttlig itl th t id ‘ bil 
without discrimination. However, none What is the legal classification "ee ane a wea -% ae 4 
of the motor trucks made regular trips. of the salesman? lam enahs ec — | cy “ sal dei calliieee a 

Seeking to avoid the necessity of ob- Is the manufacturer liable for de wet eo to file tet bs cei ae . 
taining a certificate, the warehouseman guarantee? pa A the name nl ol which rene a “a 
proved that he had never expressly held May the buyer cancel his order? pan Pongo on ccneeenmiie ed. m a 
himself out as a common carrier, and What is the warehousman’s lia- nadine ego “all omailiads ne al on gs a 
that he reserved the right to refuse to bility for payment? “anh saan in en Gnitent of the eae. a 
haul for any one when the conditions The answers to these and allied ness of transporting persons or prop- - te 
were such that the offered business questions will be found in Mr. erty: a schedule of operations: Be -. . 
business required the use of all of the a an. oo oe oe 
trucks, no goods were transported out- — ye wed a no by . orate = tn 
side the city. Distinction Between Common and Private ian a eds Wenn — ‘ “ 

The higher Court held the warehouse- Carriers A motor truck owner filed suit to en- sis 


man not required to obtain a certificate. 

However, although a warehouseman is 
not a legal common carrier, he may be 
required to comply with certain laws 
regulating the operation of motor ve- 
hicles, payment of taxes and the like, 


ARIOUS higher Courts have deter- 
mined with certainty the distinction 
between common and private carriers. 
Briefly, a common carrier is one who 
advertises, verbally proclaims, or im- 
plies that he is ready and willing to 


join enforcement of this law on the con- 
tention that it was void under Section 
1 of the Fourteenth Amendment of the 
Constitution of the United States: and 
that it was an attempt by legislative 
fiat to convert property used exclusively 
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by the owner in his business from that 
of a private carrier into that of a public 
utility, and that enforcement of the law 
would destroy his business without com- 
pensation. 

However, as it was shown that the 
owner operated his motor trucks as a 
common carrier, the Court held the law 
valid, and explained important law, as 
follows: 

“It seems now definitely settled that 
the State may, in the absence of national 
legislation upon the subject, rightfully 
prescribe uniform regulations necessary 
for public safety, and impose a gradu- 
ated license fee upon motor vehicles mov- 
ing in intrastate or interstate commerce 
upon its highways... The nature of 
the business conducted by the plaintiff, 
and the manner in which he operates his 
auto trucks upon the public highways 
for hire, establishes the fact that he is 
willing to transport property offered to 
and from any place for all customers 
who are willing to make a contract and 
pay the charge fixed by him. His trucks 
are not operated in the transportation of 
his own property; such as the merchants 
or lumbermen, who sell and deliver their 
goods and lumber to purchasers; but in 
the transportation, for any one who pays 
therefor, of the property of any one to 
any place. He thereby, under such con- 
ditions, elects to act as a common carrier, 
and becomes subject to the State’s con- 
trol... A common carrier is one who, 
by virtue of his calling and as a regular 
business, undertakes to transport per- 
sons or commodities from place to place, 
offering his services to such as may 
choose to employ him and pay his 
charges ... It is not a license law, but 
a tax for the privilege of using the high- 
ways for business purposes ... In the 
absence of national legislation especially 
covering the subject of interstate com- 
merce, the State may rightly prescribe 
uniform regulations adapted to promote 
safety upon its highways and the con- 
versation of their use applicable alike 
to vehicles moving in interstate com- 
merce and those of its own citizens.” 

On the other hand, in the case of 
Michigan Commission v. Duke, 266 U.S. 
570, it was disclosed that a motor truck 
owner was engaged solely in transporta- 
tion, under three contracts, of automo- 
bile bodies from Detroit to Toledo, Ohio. 

The carrier did nut hold himself out 
or offer to transport property for the 
public, as his operations were confined 
to the three contracts in existence when 
a law was enacted regulating common 
carriers. 

The Public Utility Commission at- 
tempted to regulate the operations of 
this motor truck owner, but the Court 
held that he was without their jurisdic- 
tion, and explained that a motor vehicle 
owner who contracts to haul exclusively 
for one or more firms is a private car- 
rier, although his principal business con- 
sists of transporting merchandise. 


Common Carrier Is Not Infrequent 
Hauler 
Qj OMETIMES litigation develops where 
‘7 a private carrier accepts hauling, 
generally, although not regularly. 


PUBLIC UTILITY CONTROL 


This circumstance may exist where 
the owner of a business, who ordinarily 
uses his motor trucks to transport his 
own merchandise, occasionally hauls for 
others. 

In other instances, a private carrier 
who transports merchandise under a pri- 
vate contract for a particular firm may 
agree to accept packages from different 
persons for delivery. 

It is important to know that good 
faith on the part of a private carrier 
often relieves him from liability as a 
common carrier, particularly where it is 
shown that his transportation of mer- 
chandise for permiscuous patrons is 
merely casual. 

In other words, a private carrier who 
transports goods exclusively for himself 
or another under a special contract can- 
not be automatically transformed into 
a common carrier because he hauls goods 
for other persons, if the hauling is done 
without intent to compete with regular 
common carriers. 

For illustration, in Big Bend Auto 
Freight v. Ogers, 269 Pac. 802, it was 
disclosed that a motor truck owner 
named Ogers contracted to haul goods 
daily between Spokane and Davenport, 
Wash., exclusively for the Big Bend 
company. However, on many occasions 
he accepted goods from different firms 
in Spokane to transport to Davenport 
on his return trip. 

A recognized common carrier, oper- 
ating motor trucks regularly between 
Spokane and Davenport, had complied 
with the Public Utility Commission’s 
regulations, and filed suit against Ogers, 
contending that he violated the public 
utilities laws by operating a competing 
business without authority of the Com- 
mission. 

However, the Court held Ogers not re- 
quired to comply with the Public Utility 
Commission’s regulations, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that he occasionally accept- 
ed small shipments for transportation 
on his return route. This Court said: 

“What constitutes a common carrier 
is a question of law, and it is a ques- 
tion of fact whether one charged as a 
common carrier is within that definition. 
It is also well established that a private 
carrier cannot by legislative command 
be converted into a common carrier con- 
sistent with the due process clause of 
the Fourteenth Amendment to the Fed- 
eral Constitution. . We think the law 
is now well settled, under the authority 
of the cases which we have heretofore 
cited, that the respondent [Ogers] in 
this case did not become a common car- 
rier.” 

On the other hand, the Courts are 
prompt to observe any movement by a 
private carrier by which it becomes a 
common earrier and attempts to avoid 
complying with the laws regulating 
public utilities. 

In other words, a person who is legal- 
ly a common carrier cannot avoid ob- 
taining a certificate for operation, and 
will not be relieved of a common Car- 
rier’s liability where he enters into con- 
tracts with customers clearly for the 
purpose of evading the public utilities 
laws. 
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For example, in the leading case of 
Davis v. People, 247 Pac. 801, it was 
disclosed that the owner of several motor 
trucks who operated a warehouse busi- 
ness contracted to haul goods exclusive- 
ly for an association which was organ- 
ized by the warehouseman. 

Although approximately 90 per cent 
of the merchants in the county were 
members of the association, and the con- 
tracts between the members of the asso- 
ciation and the warehouseman provided 


that the latter agreed to haul goods 


exclusively for members of the associa- 
tion, the Court held this operator to be 
a common carrier, and subject to all 
rules, laws, regulations, and the like by 
which common carriers are governed. 

Also, in the leading case of Michigan 
Public Utilities Company v. Krol, 222 
N. W. 718, decided during the past few 
months, it was disclosed that the owner 
of motor trucks entered into contracts 
with his customers whereby he agreed 
“to act as drayman or expressman and 
to carry freight and packages” for them 
at and in the village of Deour to Sault 
Ste. Marie, Mich., or to any points inter- 
vening. He also testified that instead 
of hauling for all persons who requested 
him to do so, he would occasionally pur- 
chase merchandise in one town and de- 
liver it to a non-regular customer, 
charging a percentage for the delivery 
instead of a regular rate. 


“Common Carrier” Defined 


N holding this motor truck operator a 

common carrier under the control and 
supervision of the Public Utilities Com- 
mission to exactly the same extent as 
other regular transportation companies, 
this Court stated important law, as fol- 
lows: 

“The question here presented is 
whether defendant [transfer company] 
was engaged in the business of a com- 
mon carrier A common carrier is 
one who undertakes, for compensation, 
to transport personal property from 
one place to another for all such as 
may choose to employ him; and every 
one who undertakes to carry for com- 
pensation the goods of all persons in- 
differently is, as to liability, to be deemed 
a common carrier. There must 
be an undertaking on the part of the 
carrier to transport personal property 
for all who may choose to employ him. 
The element of public service, the serv- 
ing of all persons indifferently who 
apply for service, is recognized in all 
of the cases. . It is difficult to deter- 
mine with exactness just when the owner 
of a motor vehicle is operating as a 
common carrier as that term is ordi- 
narily understood in the law, but the 
Courts have . . . been particularly slow 
to excuse them when their plan of 
operation bore evidence of being a 
studied attempt to reap the rewards of 
common carriers without incurring the 
corresponding liabilities. It has 
been held that all carriers for hire, 
whether common or private, must sub- 
mit to reasonable regulations and pay 
the license fees required as a condition 
to their use of the public highways.” 
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Cannot Convert Private into Common 
Carrier 


F COURSE a warehouseman cannot 
be legally converted from a private 


carrier into a common carrier by acts 
of unauthorized employees or by laws 
passed by State Legislatures. 

For instance, in a recent case (127 
S. W. 444) it was shown that a ware- 
houseman was engaged in the business 
of storing and transporting household 
furniture exclusively. Without knowl- 
edge of the warehouseman an _ un- 
authorized employee accepted a_ boiler 
for transportation. 

In holding the warehouseman not a 
common carrier, under these circum- 
stances, the Court said: 

“The employment may be limited to 
the mere carriage of particular kinds 
of property and goods, and when this is 
so, and the fact is known and avowed, 
the owners [warehousemen] will not be 
liable as common carriers for any other 
goods or property intrusted to their 
agents, without their consent.” 

Moreover, a warehouseman is not a 
common carrier who hires to patrons 
motor vehicles which are used in the 
business of a common carrier. 

For illustration, in State v. Bee, 242 
Pac. 384, the Court said: 

“To let an automobile for hire, if the 
letting is for a lawful purpose, contains 
no element of crime. Automobiles do 
not differ in this respect from another 
species of personal property, and the 
keeping of personal property to be let 
for hire has ever been regarded as a 
legitimate and lawful business.” 


Taxation Laws 


— another important point of the 
established law is that a State may 
pass valid taxation statutes applicable 





THE MOVING DAY PROBLEM 


to private carriers or common carriers 
irrespective whether they operate an 
interstate or intrastate business. 

On the other hand, while a law im- 
posing a reasonable tax on carriers for 
use of the highways is enforceable, a 
law which is intended to convert private 
carriers into common carriers is invalid. 

For instance, a recent Court (271 
U. S. 583) in commenting upon this 
phase of the law said: 

“The case presented is not that of a 
private carrier who, in order to have 
the privilege of using the highways, is 
required merely to secure a certificate 
of public convenience and becomes sub- 
ject to regulations appropriate to that 
kind of a carrier; but it is that of a 
private carrier who, in order to enjoy 
the use of the highways, must submit 
to the condition of becoming a common 
carrier and of being regulated as such 
by the Commission. . We hold that 
the Act under review violates the rights 
of plaintiffs as guaranteed by the due 
process clause of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment of the United States Constitution.” 

Also, in Weimar v. Dill, 143 Atl. 438, 
a Public Service Commission attempted 
to compel a warehouseman to pay an 
excise tax on its motor vehicles in view 
of a State law which required common 
carrier operators of motor vehicles to 
pay the tax. This law was held non- 
enforceable with respect to the ware- 
houseman. 

In still another very recent case, 
Weaver v. Public Service Commission of 
Wyoming, 278 Pac. 542, it was disclosed 
that the owner of motor trucks hauled 
goods to various points in the State. 
Each customer was charged a specified 
price agreed on before the owner of the 
trucks contracted to haul the goods. The 
price was in consideration of the length 
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of the haul and the kind of merchandise 
being transported. The owner of the 
trucks did not operate on a fixed sched. 
ule, nor over regular routes. 


all persons who required his services. 

In a very lengthy opinion the Court 
thoroughly digested the law, and held 
this owner of motor vehicles not subject 
to regulation by the Public Service Com- 
mission. 


On the other hand, it is important © 
to observe the distinction made in the 
Here, @ 


ease of Rutledge v. Boughman. 
suit was filed to compel the owners of 


motor trucks, who hauled in competition ™@ 


to common carriers, to obtain permits 
from the Public Utilities Commission to 
use the highways. Although these h:ul- 
ers did not operate over fixed routes, 
nor on regular schedules, the Court held 
the truck owners under control of the 
Commission, saying: 

“If it be held that an owner of a 
motor truck can thus relieve himself of 
complying with the requirement to ob- 
tain a permit from the Public Service 
Commission, it will furnish an easy way 
to evade the law, and the power of the 
Commission to supervise the _ public 


transportation of freight over public 
highways would be seriously im- 
paired.” 


Therefore, a statute is invalid which 
is intended to convert private carriers 
into common carriers for the purpose 
of placing them under control of the 
Public Service Commission, whereas any 
carrier whether private or common is 
subject to a law regulating the use of 
highways by motor carriers. This is 
true although the latter kind of law 
requires carriers to obtain certificates 
from the Public Service Commission. 
(259 Pac. 552). 


Twelve Apartment Rental Dates Each Year Now Favored by 


National Association of Real Estate 


NATION-WIDE move to eliminate 

the twice-yearly peak of apartment 
house moving, which characterizes May 
1 and Oct. 1 in most cities, has been 
taken by the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards, which has its head- 
quarters in Chicago. 

At a recent meeting of the associa- 
tion’s property management division, a 
resolution was unanimously passed fa- 
voring twelve rental seasons a year for 
apartment buildings. 

According to reports made by mem- 
bers of the division at a recent Boston 
convention, Chicago and several other 
cities where leases are written to expire 
at any date during the year apparently 
have solved the moving day problem 
satisfactorily. 

“The tenant finds the realtor in a po- 
sition to give much time and attention 
to each individual housing problem,” ac- 
cording to one of the association’s Chi- 
cago officers, discussing the situation 
with a Chicago newspaper real estate 
reporter. “The decorator isn’t rushed 
and can carry out his customer’s instruc- 





tions to a satisfactory result. The mov- 
ing companies’ laborers don’t have to 
work overtime. So moving is less ex- 
pensive, and in many other ways mov- 
ing is easier when we have the twelve 
rental seasons yearly.” 

Chicago realtors report that, through 
the program of the Chicago Home Eco- 
nomics Council, which is making a stand 
for twelve rental periods there, the peak 
moving days are gradually passing. 
During the past year 100,000 leases have 
been written in Chicago to expire on 
dates other than May 1 and Oct. 1. 

In New Orleans the local real estate 
board is cooperating with the Chamber 
of Commerce in an effort to distribute 
leases throughout the year. 

In the Oranges and Maplewood, N. J., 
the realty boards are making a study of 
local leasing and moving with a view 
to the advisability of recommending 
staggered leases to the communities they 
serve. 

In New York City the landlords have 
long realized the difficulties confronting 
those who attempt to shift to new quar- 


Boards 


ters on the established dates, and there 
has been a tendency lately to distrib- 
ute the lease expirations more evenly 
throughout the year. A “four-season” 
year and the closing of more leases on 
Jan. 1 have been among the suggestions 
offered. 

In view of the development of the 
“staggering’’ movement in Chicago and 
of the action taken by the property man- 
agement division of the national real 
estate board, the prospects of changing 
the situation in New York were con- 
sidered brighter at this time, according 
to opinions expressed at the September 
meeting of the New York Furniture 
Warehousemen’s Association, which has 
an October leasing committee headed by 
Ernest H. Milligan, one of the organiza- 
tion’s past presidents. 

The situation was discussed by Mr. 
Milligan, John G. Neeser, Charles 38. 
Norris, Barrett C. Gilbert, the associa- 
tion’s president, and others. It was de- 
cided that the Milligan committee should 
approach the local real estate people 
again. 
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Field Warehousing’s Development During 1929. 





‘ Its Growth Depends on Proper Management 
he : By H. A. HaRING 


as distinguished from the ordinary warehouse which nec- 
essarily is found only in the city. 

The outstanding development for this sort of warehous- 
ing, during the past year, has been its continued growth. 

This growth confirms the belief, often expressed, that 
“the field warehouse is a phase of distribution that has as 
yet been hardly scratched.” Field warehousing, when 
properly operated, is so sound and so economical that it 


J N “field warehousing’ the warehouseman goes to his 
client. Instead of trucking goods to the warehouse, 
possibly in another city, the warehouseman goes afield 

to the factory, where he leases space for storage and 

takes possession of the goods. He issues a receipt for 
them. The owner is as effectually excluded from the 
premises as though he were a rank outsider. 

The warehouseman becomes custodian of the goods in 
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7 every sense, actual as well as legal. The chief difference promises to grow much more. This growth is, however, 
w from public warehousing is that the ee conditioned absolutely upon the fact of being “properly 
a solely for s of ¢ O r , of a single — o¢ . 
ss olely for the goods of and upon the p operty 3S ae managed”; for, if carelessness creeps in, field warehousing 
n client. Field warehousing is, there, “the storing of goods : ; 

- open wide chances for the scoundrel and might, if uncon- 


on the premises of the owner, but guarded by an author- 
ized warehouseman who alone controls the property.” 
The warehouse is, to quote one authority, “at your elbow,” 


trolled, greatly injure the good name of all merchandise 


warehousing. 


toes couldn’t have been sold without our 
knowledge. 

“That’s why a lot more of the can- 
neries doing business with this bank are 
going to have field warehousing this sea- 
son. If they don’t, they’ll not borrow 
over this desk.” 

What this bank president relates is 
a fair picture of the banks’ attitude 
toward field warehousing for canned 
goods, if properly done. 

Bankers never yield any security for 
their loans when once they have laid 
hand on it. They are learning the value 
of warehouse receipts for canneries’ 
rather than single-name paper 


been reported to me within this territory. 

One bank president from Baltimore 
said to me during July of this year: 

“Last season we had about twenty 
borrowers among the canneries where 
the field warehouse was used. Not one 
of them brought us a cent of loss. We 
had maybe twice that number who bor- 
rowed on their general credit, and we 
took two losses from them. 


“One of them had a fire in the ware- 
house. The insurance coverage was de- 
fective. The canner had to accept bank- 
ruptcy, and we came in for our share 
of the loss. If the Federal regulations 


The Growth of 1929 


PRIVATELY compiled list of field 
warehouses in operation one year 
ago totaled 252. My list for this year, 
as of Sept. 1, numbers 486 such houses. 
Greatest increase in numbers, as re- 
ported privately to me, has come in the 
Philadelphia-Baltimore region, wherein 
the canneries of vegetables have been 
forced into this manner of financing their 
pack. (In fairness it ought to be added 
that many field warehouses included as 
of “Philadelphia region” are really in 
central New York, among the kraut and 
vegetable canneries, but they are re- 

















ported to me from Philadelphia, and I 
am unable to separate them with accu- 
racy.) In this general canning district 
of the East no single warehouseman 
seems to have signed up a predominating 
share of the business. Many warehouse- 
men are operating from half a dozen to 
a dozen field houses, usually a group 
of cannery warehouses belonging to a 
single canner. Occasionally a warehouse- 
man is operating about this number of 
field houses in the interests of a single 
bank, whose officers have learned the 
added protection given their loans. Four 
such groups of bankers’ control have 


for insurance had been in effect, or if 
a good field warehouseman had been on 
the job, the insurance would have been 
properly written. There wouldn’t have 
been a cent of loss and the canner would 
have come out whole-skinned. 


“The other fellow who got us in for 
a loss meant well enough, but he got 
scared over the market for tomatoes and 
sold his pack. Most of the money went 
for other claims, and our bank was 
stuck for $2,500 or so. But—and there’s 
always a ‘but’ in a loss—if a field ware- 
houseman had been on the job the bank’s 
lien would have been first and the toma- 


packs 
with a pledge of the identical stacks 
of tins! For, with the warehouse receipt 
pinned to the note, the banker’s written 
approval is necessary before delivery of 
the goods is made; with the borrower’s 
pledge, even with his “good faith” to 
buttress the pledge, the goods may be 
sold and the money disbursed before the 
bank is aware of what has happened. 
We are not surprised, accordingly, to 
observe that the growth of field ware- 
housing among the canneries of the East 
has been duplicated in other sections. 
During the past year more than 50 new 
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field warehouses are reported to me from 
the Chicago territory, which covers six 
or seven States whose financing centers 
in Chicago. On the Pacific Coast 21 new 
field warehouses have been reported to 
me, but with a report lacking from the 
Lawrence Warehouse Co., San Francisco, 
the largest operator. 

Most of the new field warehouses of 
the past year have been among can- 
neries, as one would anticipate. Other 
commodities which make a showing, with 
the number of additions for the year, 
are: 

Warehouses 

Paint manufacturers........ 24 

, St okt ewnes one ues S 
Candy, bar goods, salted pea- 
nuts and other nuts, “penny” 
and “nickel” goods, etc... 
Automobile parts and acces- 
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Machinery 
Lumber 
Hides and leather........... 
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Chicago is a natural center for field 
warehousing control. The increase in 
the business for that region is undoubt- 
edly helped by the fact that it is the head- 
quarters for the Guaranty Warehouse 
Co. and a branch office for Lawrence as 
well. Both these organizations are ag- 
gressively pushing field warehousing, 
with their officers and solicitors at work 
all the time with manufacturers and 
bankers alike. These men are talking 
“field warehousing” week after week, 
with the inevitable result that the busi- 
ness world is being educated. 

My own opinion is that the next year 
will bring even greater development ra- 
diating from Chicago, sheerly as the out- 
come of two years’ work on the part of 
these solicitors. Chicago is slowly be- 
coming aware that: 


1. Not a cent had been lost to anyone 
through a field warehouse operated by a 
reliable warehouseman. 

2. Interest rates, as paid by the bor- 
rower, including all “financing” charges, 
have been 3-4 per cent less during this 
year of abnormally high interest than 
the same borrower could have had the 
money directly from a Chicago bank. 

A fine tribute, that, to field ware- 
housing! 

And, in the opinion of one individual, 
it is primarily the result of high-grade 
and “clean” solicitation of business by 
Guaranty and Lawrence in and about 
Chicago. 

To educate business America to the 
benefits of warehousing is a huge task. 
Yet, in my personal judgment, these two 
organizations have more than dented the 
consciousness of the Middle West. Their 
efforts have been supplemented, of 


course, by other warehousemen as they 
have gone after particular accounts, but, 
for the two concerns named, the solicita- 
tion has been continuous and aggressive. 


Growth Under “Federal License”’ 


rm\HERE has been, for another matter, 

an observable growth in the number 
of field warehouses operated under li- 
cense of the Federal Warehouse Act. 
These, too, are for canned goods with- 
out an exception so far as I have been 
able to learn. 

Field warehousing has, most unexpect- 
edly, popularized the Federal warehouse 
receipt. Field warehousing for canned 
food has, moreover, given us the first 
approach to Federal grading of canned 
goods. In achieving these two ends the 
field warehouse has made notable ad- 
vances during the past year. 

The Department of Agriculture for 
many years has been making ineffectual 
attempts to establish Federal grades for 
canned goods in order to remove from the 
marketing of this commodity the in- 
numerable “local” and “State” and 
“trade” standards of grade. All the 
vegetables and fruits are packed under 
rather common trade terms such as 
“fancy,” “extra standard,” “standard,” 
“bakers’ or water,” etc., but those words 
do not have the same meaning as to 
sugar content, percentage of water, size 
and count of contents, and so on. Yet 
every effort to standardize the grades 
has failed, chiefly because of friction 
within the canning industries. Jealously, 
too, has factored in the difficulty. 


Federal Standards 


The Department of Agriculture has 
been able, through its warehouse bureau, 
to effect some adoption of Federal 
standards. This has been accomplished 
under the permission of the Federal 
Warehouse Act, which says that the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture “is authorized, 
from time to time, to establish and pro- 
mulgate standards for’ agricultural 
products by which their quality or value 
may be judged or determined,” for stor- 
ing in Federal warehouses. Under this 
permission he has set up standards for 
such canned agricultural products as 
have entered the warehouses. In this 
way we now have “standards” for: 

Canned peas, 
Canned corn. 
Canned tomatoes. 
Canned spinach, 

A warehouse operating under Federal 
license must subject itself to periodic 
auditing by the United States Warehouse 
Department. It must maintain net as- 
sets equal to 20 cents per case of canned 
goods in store; it must file with the Gov- 
ernment a bond for 20 cents per case. 
It must provide insurance which meets 
prescribed requirements. Its receipts 
must be of prescribed form, printed on 
safety paper under rather severe re- 
quirements—all for the protection of 
both warehouseman and banker. 

Such a warehouse, for canned foods, 
may receive into store only canned goods 





which have been inspected, and favorably 


graded, by an inspector licensed by the 
United States for that purpose. The 


certificate of inspection must accompany 
the warehouse receipt and it must em 
body the following items: 


a. The caption “United States 
Warehouse Act Canned Foods In- 
spection Certificate.” 

b. A statement whether it is an 
original, a duplicate, or other copy. 

c. The name and location of the 
warehouse in which the canned 
foods are or are to be stored. 

d. The date of the inspection. 

e. The location of the canned 
foods at time of inspection. 

f. The identification or lot num- 
ber of each lot of the goods. 

' g. The number of cases in the 
ot. 

h. The number of cans in each 
case and the size of the cans. 

i. The grade of the canned food. 

j. The kind of canned food. 

k. The can or code mark of each 
lot, if any. 

l. The title of the principal label, 
if any. 

m. A statement that the grading 
certificate is issued by a licensed 
inspector of the United States. 

n. A blank space for general re- 
marks as to condition, grade, etc. 


The warehouseman must himself as- 
sign a lot number to each lot of canned 
food. He must also affix a “stack card’”’ 
or “identification tag,’ which “shall be 
at all times visible and shall identify 
the lot.” The “stack card” or “identi- 
fication tag” must indicate: 


a. The lot number assigned to the 
lot of canned food. 

b. The number of cases in the lot. 

c. The size of the cans or other 
containers. 

d. The can, code, or other identi- 
fying marks on the cans, if any. 

e. The number of the warehouse 
receipt issued against the lot. 

f. The date of entry into storage. 

g. The kind and grade of the 
canned food. 


Under no conditions is the Federal 
warehouseman to accept for storage 
“swells, springers, leakers, or rusty cans, 
or any canned foods known to be. in 
violation of either State or Federal food 
and drug laws.” Canned food may be 
stored for only one year, but, at or 
before the end of twelve months, the 
receipt may be retired and a new one 
issued for another term, not in excess 
of a year, “provided it is actually 
determined by a licensed inspector that 
the goods are in proper condition for 
storage for another year.” 

None of these requirements, despite 
all their formidable appearance as here 
reproduced, differs from what a good 
warehouseman does all the time. The 
regulations are nothing in the world 
but a codifying of accepted business 
practices within the industry. But, with 
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Its Economic Relation 
to Public Warehousing — 





the Federal warehouses, they are speci- 
fically required. More than that, the 
banks which loan money against canned 
goods in store know for a certainty that 
each of these particulars will be met. 
The Federal inspection and audit insure 
absolute compliance. 

Such a certainty rates high with the 
banks. 

The banks also look with great favor 
on such Federal regulations as the two 
which follow: 


The warehouseman shall not 
stack or cause to be stacked canned 
foods generally known as “acid 


yroducts” in close proximity to 
‘team or hot-water radiators, or 
immediately under a metal roof. 

The warehouseman shall take 
such steps as can be consistently 
taken so to ventilate his storage 
that a uniformly cool temperature 
vill be maintained in the ware- 
house, 

Grading Helps Financing 

'D VEN a short experience with Fed- 

4 eral warehouses for field warehous- 
ine has demonstrated the value of 
graded goods for financing the pack. 
The very large carry-overs from season 
to season in many lines of canned foods 
(including salmon) have made it more 


warehouses awaiting movement, con- 
stitute what bankers in all the world 
call ‘liquid paper’ because it is being 
paid off continually. It is the preferred 
paper in all countries.” 

The same great bank also reminds us 
that “commodity paper” of this type is 
especially favored by the Federal Re- 
serve Bank by a lower rate of rediscount 
and by the fact that notes may run six 
months, whereas for non-agricultural 
products the maximum is 90 days. 

Such considerations as these account 
for the new popularity of the field ware- 
house receipt, under Federal license, 
with the banks. 

The whole operation illustrates a well 
known principle of borrowing from 
banks—the rule that a segregated lot of 
goods is worth more as collateral than 
the same goods when merged in the 
general assets of the borrower. 

The ordinary manufacturing concern, 
as a familiar illustration, enjoys a more 
or less fixed “line of credit” with its 
banks. It may borrow up to this limit 
almost at will. When such a company, 
however, requires extension of this 
“line” to care for seasonal demands for 
extra cash, difficulty is encountered. 
Even though the borrower’s financial 


means for storing. The warehouseman 
goes to the factory—goes into the 
“field,” as it were—for the sole purpose 
of separating the goods of the manu- 
facturer from his other goods. A par- 
tition is thrown around them by holding 
them in a lease storehouse; a custodian 
guards them from tampering; a ware- 
house receipt shields them from attach- 
ment or other legal process. 

The field warehouse, in brief, fits the 
goods for better borrowing. 

Field warehousing, as we have several! 
times stated in the pages of Distribution 
and Warehousing, “is more an instru- 
ment of credit than a means of storing.” 
Properly operated and managed with 
integrity, it is sound economically and 
a helpful mode of financing. This 
soundness, however, comes only “if, 
when and so long as” the integrity is 
maintained without lapse. Quoting H. 
S. Yohe: “Field warehousing is good, 
if it’s good; if it’s not good, it’s awfu! 
for the industry.” 

The growth of field warehousing dur- 
ing the past year indicates further in- 
crease in its use for the year that lies 
ahead. Canned goods, as in the past, 
will bear the brunt of the increase, but 
every forecast points to gradual spread 
into other commodities even more than 


statement may show $100,000 more than 
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but it has already been found that 
banks prefer to loan against “fancy” or 
“extra standard” canned food than on 
goods which are merely “standard” or 
which are ungraded and have merely 
the canner’s own statement to rely on. 

Thus graded and thus stored, canned 
goods “are more acceptable for re- 
discount than first mortgage bonds upon 
the finest business blocks in New York 
or upon the best railroads in the United 
States.” That statement is quoted from 
a Bulletin of the country’s leading bank, 
the National City of New York. The 
same bank further states: 

“Bonds are not acceptable for re- 
discount at all, not because they are 
not valuable as investments but because 
they are not ‘liquid’ in the sense that 
grain, meat, dairy products, cotton, rice, 
potatoes, clothing, shoes, dress goods, 
coal, lumber and other goods constantly 
moving in current and necessary trade 
are liquid. It is safe to say that 
90 per cent of the property values exist- 
ing in New York City at any given date 
consist of real estate, stocks and bonds, 
all of which are ineligible as the basis 
of loans at the Reserve banks. 

“The reason for this is that there is 
a constant flow of consumption goods; 
even in the worst of bad times they are 
moving in large volume. Promissory 
notes and bills of exchange representing 
goods of common consumption, moving 
from producers to consumers or in 


The banks are 
““estab- 


borrow does not follow. 
cautious about expanding the 
lished line of credit.” 

But let the same concern store $100,- 
000 worth of its product in a _ public 
warehouse, or ship it somewhere under 
a bill-of-lading, and immediately it is 
possible to borrow a half or two-thirds 
of that $100,000 upon security of the 
warehouse receipt, even in a distant 
market where the manufacturer’s name 
may be unknown. 

The difference is that the lot of goods 
is segregated, set off by itself. It be- 
comes a definite and tangible lot of 
goods. Being in a warehouse, it is auto- 
matically shielded from liens; it 1 
wholly separated from the general assets 
of the factory; a loan against it looks 
only to the sound value of the goods. 
If they fall within the group of “readily 
marketable staples,” as defined by the 
Federal Reserve Board, the paper is 
favored with the special commodity pre- 
ference as to rate of interest and six 
months’ dating of the notes. The iden- 
tical goods which, so long as they re- 
mained in the factory or are anywhere 
merged with the general assets of the 
manufacturer, add very little to borrow- 
ing capacity, the moment they are segre- 
gated in a warehouse may be converted 
into liquid form. 

The field warehouse is, therefore, far 
more an instrument of credit than a 


77) 


The Alabama Warehousing Co. has 
been formed to take over all the proper- 
ties and businesses of the Warrant 
Warehouse Co. in Birmingham and the 
Warrant Warehouse Co. and the Mag- 
nolia Compress & Warehouse Co. in 
Mobile. 

The new firm has the same executive 
officers, including H. K. Milner as presi- 
dent, who handled the affairs of the 
merged firms, but with the addition of 
other business men. 

The Warrant Company was _ estab- 
lished in 1905 and operates merchandise 
storage plants in the two Alabama cities. 
It is a member of the American Ware- 
housemen’s Association, Southern Ware- 
housemen’s Association and Alabama 
Transfer & Warehousemen’s Association. 


Milam Wins in International’s Suit 

The A. G. Milam Transfer & Storage, 
Sheffield, Ala., has been awarded the de- 
cision in the suit brought by the Publica- 
tion Division International Transporta- 
tion Association, Inc., Washington, D. C., 
and Baltimore, to compel the Milam firm 
to make payment for an alleged contract 
for advertising space in the Internation- 
al’s “Directory of Railroads and Steam- 
ships, also Warehouse Service,” pub- 
lished several years ago. The case was 
tried before a justice in the Sheffie'd 
Peace Court. 
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No. 78 


Malcolm A. Keyser 


By ELIZABETH FORMAN 









In oval, Malcolm 

A. Keyser, pres- 

ident of the Utah 

firm which bears 
his name 


HEN Brigham Young, leader and high priest of 
\ the Mormons, said “Here is the place” or ‘This 

is the place’ or whatever it was that Brigham 
Young said, he indicated the site of the picturesque town 
which now is the home of Malcolm A. Keyser—Salt Lake 
City. 

Mr. Keyser, today president of the M. A. Keyser Fire- 
proof Storage Co., is a Harvard man, class of 1909. While 
he was still in college his father told him he would like 
him to go into the warehouse business. The elder Keyser 
owned a building which had been rented to Redman Fire- 
proof Storage Co. but knew little about the business. The 
structure had been destroyed by fire but in its place a 
new one had been erected which was completed in 1910. 
By then Malcolm A. Keyser had been graduated from 
college and married and was all ready to roll up his sleeves 
and go to work. 

“Married and graduated from college” would be correct, 
for this impetuous youth from the West became a benedict 
before he was a graduate. He lost no time in getting 
started at his business venture. With 72,000 square feet 
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Let’s Take the FamilyAll 


Below, the combination household goods and merchandise warehouse of the M. A, 
Keyser Fireproof Storage Co., Salt Lake City 
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of floor space at his disposal, he 
knew nothing about warehous- 
ing. But he was willing to 
learn. 

He believed in advertising and did. Two front offices 
in the building were readily rented to merchandise 
brokers; and, for the rest, he went in for any kind of 
commercial storage. The two tenants brought some 
accounts. And others followed. That was before the days 
of the National Furniture Warehousemen’s Association, 
but the American Warehousemen’s Association had a 
household goods division and Mr. Keyser joined it. Also 
he subscribed to Distribution and Warehousing, so that 
he could read and learn from the experience of others. 

As time went on he learned likewise from experiences 
of his own—and it is from the grave mistakes one makes 
that life’s best lessons are learned. 

On one occasion the budding warehouseman delivered a 
father’s goods to a wayward son without an order from 
the father. 


Keyser the nimrod 





(Concluded on page 52) 
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No. 79 
I’, E. Lampson 


By ELIZABETH FORMAN 


To left, F. E. Lamp- 
son, president of the 
Minneapolis Trans- 
fer & Warehouse 
Co., Minneapolis 





























THIS MAN IS A SOURCE OF GOOD CHEER., 
WHEN MOVING DAY COMES,ONCE A YEAR.3 
ME SENDS OUT HIS MEN, 

THEY WORK UNTIL TEN, 

AND PRESTO! YOU HAVENT A KEER. 


Above, from a Minneapolis newspaper, reflects Mr. Lampson’s varied activities 


N the days when warehousing was young in Minne- 
apolis, F. E. Lampson organized, in 1904, the present 
Minneapolis Transfer & Warehouse Co., of which he 
is today president. He had no storage building then— 
just a transfer business without warehouse connections. 

A few years later he leased a small structure, and then 
he bought a building at Sixth Avenue North and Wash- 
ington, on the Soo line tracks. It contained 30,000 square 
feet of floor space, and this he filled with a combination 
of household goods and merchandise. 

In six years the company outgrew the Sixth Avenue 
plant; the volume of business had grown to such propor- 
tions that the first was able to remove to its present 
quarters, 106 First Avenue North. That was in 1918. 

Mr. Lampson was born at Harvard, Ill. In 1889 he went 
to Minneapolis to attend school, and after leaving his 
studies he remained there and took a position as bookr 
keeper with a transfer company. In a year and a half he 
was the manager of the firm—and ambitious to go on. 


So in 1904 he secured enough capital to launch himself 
in an independent venture. He organized a stock company 
among his acquaintances, selling them stock, using his 
savings and borrowing as much money as he could get. 

Business was fine right from the start. From June l, 
1904, to Jan. 1, 1905, was a busy time. There was plenty 
of work but nobody knew exactly how much money was 
being made until the expiration of that first seven 
months. So anxious was Mr. Lampson while the books 
were being balanced that he remembers the figures yet— 
there was a good clear profit of $1,327 after charging off 
the payroll, depreciation, and so on. 

This was so encouraging that everybody started in the 
second year with renewed courage and energy. Knowing 
themselves to be on the right side of the ledger acted like 
a tonic. Zeal and effort brought in all the work that the 
staff could handle, and the business grew rapidly. 

The original business was incorporated for $25,000, and 

(Concluded om page 52) 
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I. C. C. Approves Container Cars in East) 
but Holds Rate Structure Is Wrong 


Present Tariffs Declared Unlawful, While Establishment of 


Service in West Is Considered Unwarranted by Conditions. 


Several New Forwarding Companies Have Been Organized 


DISTRIBUTION & WAREHOUSING’S 
Washington Bureau, 
National Press Bldg. 


ASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 3.—-The use of “steel con- 
tainers” for the transportation of less-than-carload 
freight over the railroad network in the East is “desirable 
in the public interest,” but the “rate structure applicable 
to it is wrong in principle and unlawful,” the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has been advised by Examiner 


Harry C. Ames. 


While placing the stamp of his approval on container 
car service in eastern territory, Examiner Ames declared 
that “the present conditions in western territory do not 
warrant the establishment of the service at this time.” 

The proposed report of Examiner Ames, embodying his 


AS described by Examiner Ames, “the 
freight container is an instrument- 
ality designed, among other things, to 
facilitate and reduce the cost of handling 
less-than-carload freight. The contain- 
ers are of steel construction. Those 
used by the Pennsylvania differ slightly 
from those used by the New York Cen- 
tral and Lehigh Valley but are all ap- 
proximately of the same specifications.” 

The container weighs about 3,020 
pounds empty, has a cubical capacity of 
438 cubic feet, and a loading capacity 
of 10,000 pounds. Its.inside dimensions 
are 7 feet in length, 8 feet 10 inches 
wide, and 5 feet 9 inches high. The 
door width is about 3 feet 6 inches. 

“In the ordinary handling of less- 
than-carload freight,’ said Examiner 
Ames, “the shipper backs his truck up 
to the station platform, unloads the con- 
tents and makes the necessary billing 
arrangements with the carrier. The 
freight is then hand-trucked by carrier 
labor across the freight platform and 
stowed in cars which are spotted for 
that purpose at the freight house tracks. 
On arrival at destination the freight is 
unloaded by carrier labor, hand-trucked 
to platform locations made accessible to 
the receiving public by whom it is picked 
up for ultimate delivery. 

“The container operation eliminates 
much of this intermediate handling be- 
tween store-door and store-door. Empty 
containers are kept on hand at points 
where the service is operated. On re- 


quest of shippers they are furnished by 


Since Issuing of Decision 


By MICHAEL M. MCNAMEE, JR. 


recommendations on the container car services of various Be 
railroads, and as applied to the nation’s entire transporta- 
tion system, followed an exhaustive investigation of the = 
whole situation contingent on movement of less-than-var- a 
Hearings were held at Washington, Dallas, 7 
Kansas City and New York, and parties for and against 7 
the present and proposed extension of the service have 
been accorded full opportunity to express their views. x 

The term “eastern territory,’ 
report, means St. Louis and Chicago and the territory east 
thereof. and north of the Ohio and Potomac rivers to the | 
“Western territory” includes the points 
at which the Missouri Pacific proposes to establish con- 


load freight. 


tainer service. 


the carrier, to be trucked empty, at ship- 
per’s expense, to his loading platform. 
There they are loaded, locked with ship- 
per’s lock, and trucked at his expense 
to the railroad’s crane facility, where 
they are lifted onto a flat car or gondola 
car. Carrier responsibility begins when 
the lifting crane takes hold of, and ends 
when the crane has deposited, the con- 
tainer on the consignee’s truck at desti- 
nation. 

“At destination, the consignee’s truck 
takes the loaded container to his door 
and returns the empty container to the 
carrier, all at consignee’s expense. De- 
murrage charges of 50 cents per day or 
fraction thereof are assessed against 
consignors and consignees for detention 
of containers in excess of 24 hours. 


“Controlling Conditions” 


“As stated, in the container operation 
in effect at the time of the hearings it 
is necessary to use an overhead crane 
for the purpose of loading and unload- 
ing containers from and to trucks and 
cars. The L. C. L. Corporation, how- 
ever, has designed a drop-side gondola 
car, divided into six compartments, each 
holding one container, by means of 
which it is possible to load and unload 
containers without special crane equip- 
ment. The drop sides on this car afford 
a runway between car and station plat- 
form. The container sets on four legs 
which afford sufficient clearance for a 
lift truck to run under it. It is lifted 
from the floor of the car, the lift truck 
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backs off, turns around, and 
the container on the shipper’s truck, 
was said.’ 
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“The controlling conditions which con- 7 
tainer service are designed to meet are, er 
first, the increasing competition of the © 
motor truck; and, secondly, the increas- © 
ing costs and difficulty in handling less- | 


than-carload or merchandise traffic. 
“There is no question that truck com- 

petition has assumed serious. propor- 

tions. Two reasons are responsible. 


First of all, it affords door-to-door ser- % 
vice; and, secondly, the time element is | 
Although truck competition © 


important. 
in the beginning was confined in the 
main to very short hauls, trucking dis- 
tances are rapidly increasing along with 


improvements in motor equipment and © 
highways, and the matter is growing © 


more and more serious to the railroads. 
“Tn 1925 the Pennsylvania, based on a 
comprehensive investigation in respect 
of truck competition as against its line, 
found that its loss of business amounted 
to about $27,000,000 per annum in gross 
revenue. It saw in container service an 
opportunity to coordinate truck and rail 
in such manner as to meet all-truck com- 
petition from a service standpoint. 
“The increased cost of handling mer- 
chandise freight presents a_ serious 
problem. Although in recent years box- 
car capacity has been increased from 
40,000 pounds to 100,000 pounds, the 
average loading of —less-than-carload 
freight has remained about stationary. 
The average per-car loading of such 


as used in the examiner’s © 


deposits 7 
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freight on the Pennsylvania system is 
6.5 to 7 tons, and 37 per cent of its box- 
car equipment is required to move this 
traffic. In other respects the merchan- 
dise service of carriers represents the 
maximum in cost. It is handled over 
platforms of stations generally located 
on expensive real estate. Labor costs 
are high. The New York Central, based 


on a comprehensive study, estimates 
labor costs alone as 5 cents per 100 
pounds at each end of the haul. An 


analysis made by the port of New York 
Authority in the handling of freight at 
New York pier stations showed costs 
of from 90 to 100 cents per ton to take 
freight from a shipper’s vehicle across 
the station platform and stow jt in a 
car. 

“Nuring Federal control the Railroad 
Administration made a _ study at 8&8 
eastern cities which showed terminal ex- 
penses on merchandise freight to aver- 
age 10.4 cents per 100 pounds at origin 
and destination. Due to the light aver- 
age weight of individual less-than-car- 
load shipments, billing costs are ex- 
tremely burdensome. A car of merchan- 
dise freight often contains 40 or more 
individual consignments. Very often 
each of these requires a waybill, a bill- 
of-lading, and the clerical and auditing 
expense necessary to assess and verify 
charges. The money paid by carriers in 
loss and damage claims on less-than-car- 
load traffic is a considerable percentage 
of that paid on all freight. 

“From the shipper’s standpoint there 
are many explanations for the diversion 
of merchandise traffic to the truck. In 
trucking service a door-to-door service 
is performed. Normally, this means two 
handlings—one at the door of the 
shipper, the other at the door of the 
consignee. 

“In railroad haulage of merchandise 
freight there are at least six separate 
handlings, as follows: 

“Loading truck at shipper’s platform; 
unloading truck at railroad station; 
loading freight into cars at origin; un- 
loading freight from cars at destina- 
tion; loading freight into consignee’s 
truck at destination; unloading truck at 
consignee’s door. 

“The number of handling’ is increased 
at least by two where it is necessary to 
consolidate and reassemble freight at 
transfer points. 

“These services cause great expense 
to the shipper in trucking, loading and 
unloading, and to the carrier in loading 
and unloading. The packing require- 
ments imposed by the consolidated classi- 
fication necessitate careful protective 
packing. Approximately 1/7 of the lum- 
ber cut in the United States goes into 
the manufacture of packing boxes and 
crates. Under the present practice of 
assessing freight charges on the weight 
of the packing plus the content, the an- 
nual freight bill on package lumber is 
enormous, 

“Shippers and railroad officials have 
reached the point where they feel that 
corrective measures are necessary. Un- 
less the railroads are prepared to adopt 
some plan of truck coordination which 
will provide a service comparable with 
the door-to-door service of the motor 
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truck, it is becoming more and more 
apparent that much merchandise traffic 
will be diverted to trucks. And it is 
by no means improbable that the rail- 
roads will also lose much carload traffic. 
From 1918 to 1927 the less-than-carload 
freight carried in the western dis- 
trict dropped from 25,569,512 tons to 
18,099,821 tons in spite of an increase in 
‘all freight’ carried over the same period 
from 648,013,310 tons to 676,217,393 
tons. 


“The Missouri Pacific is the only car-— 


rier which is proposing to establish con- 
tainer service interstate in the West. 
Its reasons, like those of the eastern 
lines maintaining the service, were a de- 
sire to meet short-haul truck competition 
and to improve its methods of handling 
less-than-carload freight. 

“In respect of the first condition it is 
immediately apparent that motor truck 
competition is not present in serious 
proportions as against any of the move- 
ments proposed to be covered by con- 
tainer rates with the possible exception 
of Kansas City. No claim is made that 
truck competition exists in any substan- 
tial degree between St. Louis and Little 
Rock, Denver, or Pueblo. 

“In fixing its container rates, the Mis- 
souri Pacific used as a basis for the 
4,000 pound minimum, the average of 
the first four classes. This was deter- 
mined upon for several reasons. 

“First, the preponderance of the less- 
than-carload movement is under these 
classes and it was desired to avoid as 
far as possible the cutting of carload 
rates. 

“Secondly, an adjustment mechanically 
related to the class-rate structure would 
reflect the groupings and relationships 
prescribed by the commission. 

“Thirdly, it was desired to set the rate 
at a level which would be attractive to 
shippers and, at the same time, be re- 
munerative to the carriers, having in 
mind the economies anticipated as flow- 
ing from the service. 

“Like those of the New York Central, 
the Missouri Pacific rates grade up in 
amounts per container, but downward 
in cents per 100 pounds, based on weight 
blocks of 500 pounds. This is due to 
the fact that the 10,000-pound rate is 
based on class A, and the intermediate 
rates arrived at bv increasing each 
weight unit, above 4,000 pounds, the ap- 
proximate percentage which the _in- 
creased weight unit bears to the immedi- 
ately preceding block.” 

In connection with special containers 
recommended to the Commission for 
adoption during hearings in the investi- 
gation, Examiner Ames declared: 

“Witnesses appeared at the hearing 
in advocacy of containers different from 
those now in operation. Only two of 
them have containers in actual use. One 
of the two is the inventor of a small con- 
tainer measuring 6'6” in height, 2’8” in 
width, and 5’8” in length, and having a 
load capacity up to 3,000 pounds. This 
witness urges the use of the small con- 
tainer because it affords greater mobil- 
ity, is better fitted to handle the ordi- 
nary individual shipment, and will per- 
mit of the greatest possible economy in 
packing, loading and trucking because it 
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is adaptable to handling inside factories 
or warehouses so as to provide for direct 
loading and unloading. 

“His plan is to furnish these con- 
tainers to the railroad without cost, he 
to assume all responsibility for off-line 
movements of container and content and 
to perform pick-up and delivery service 
or permit shippers to perform it at their 
option. His profit is to be derived from 
the imposition of a reasonable rental for 
the containers to be collected by the car- 
rier from the shipper. His container 
may be transported in the ordinary box 
car and he will leave to the discretion 


of the carrier the matter of freight 
charges. 
“The other witness is the present 


operator of transfer service at Cincin- 
nati for and on behalf of the railroads. 
He advocates a container larger than 
the one now in use by the carriers. His 
theory is that a real container should 
be capable of handling the ordinary run 
of freight, as distinguished from selected 
freight. His experience has been that 
containers of 1,000 cu. ft. capacity afford 
the most desirable facility for this pur- 
pose. Such containers would load two 
to the ordinary flat car. 

“This witness expressed the view that 
container service to be successful must 
be handled by some _ consolidating 
agency. He points out that even under 
the present practice of receiving and de- 
livering freight at station platforms the 
consolidator is at work because all of 
the larger trucking companies receive 
and deliver freight for several con- 
signees and shippers. 

“The container operation, he states, 
will merely facilitate this operation and 
join the railroad and the consolidator 
by tariff publication. He also expressed 
the view that if the railroad were to 
adopt a container plan by means of 
which the motor truck could act as a 
consolidating delivering agency, a great 
many of the trucking companies, now 
competitors for road-haul traffic, would 
abandon that business and confine their 
operations to terminal trucking at 
greater profit to themselves. 

“This view is confirmed by the facts 
of record that two forwarding companies 
recently organized to handle container 
traffic over the New York Central were 
formerly engaged in line-haul trucking. 
This witness conducted an investigation 
and found highway trucking costs to 
be approximately 50 cents per mile. He 
referred to highway trucking for hauls 
of 50 miles or more as a ‘growing na- 
tional extravagance.’ 

“It is not the province of the Com- 
mission in an investigation of this char- 
acter to recommend a particular type of 
container. Its purpose here is to con- 
sider the propriety of the service and if 
it is approved the carriers should be left 
free to determine the type of container 
which they deem most desirable. Both 
of these witnesses gave constructive and 
valuable testimony in respect of the sub- 
ject matter in inquiry much of which 
has been used throughout this report. 

“In this report the case for and 
against the container has been discussed 
at length. It has been seen that the 
principal advantages claimed for it from 
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the carrier standpoint are its possible 
answer to motor-truck competition, its 
expedited service in effecting what 
amounts to store-door receipt and de- 
livery, its demonstrated ability to cut 
down expense in handling less-than-car- 
load traffic, its virtual elimination of loss 
and damage claims, and the increased 
car loadings which have resulted from 
it. 

“On the shippers’ side its advantages 
are: savings in packing costs, expedition 
in service, elimination of loss and dam- 
age claims, the opportunity to ship and 
receive in smaller units which is respon- 
sive to present day practices of main- 
taining inventories at a minimum, and 
savings in freight rates. 

“The predominating objection to con- 
tainer service is the rate structure which 
accompanies it. It is true that certain 
operating witnesses doubted the wisdom 
of expending money for a new type of 
equipment in view of the fact that the 
present box-car equipment is more than 
sufficient to meet existing demands. 

“It is true that certain localities are 
fearful that container service might hurt 
their chances. of competing against 
larger cities which have more tonnage 
available for container movement. 

“It is also true that many interests 
opposing the service are fearful of the 
power it places in the hands of the for- 
warding companies. 

“But the rates are the vital objection, 
none the less. 

“Upon careful consideration of all the 
evidence and the briefs and argument in 
support thereof, three propositions stand 
out. They are: 


“(1) That subject to certain sug- 
gestions, container service as now 
operated and as proposed to be ex- 
tended in eastern territory is de- 
sirable in the public interest, except 

“(2) That the rate structure ap- 
licable to it is wrong in principle 
and unlawful, and 

(3) That the present conditions 
in western territory do not warrant 
the establishment of the service at 
this time. 


“There is no question that the con- 
tainer is a splendid piece of equipment. 
The one item of elimination of loss-and- 
damage claims on the traffic handled 
would recommend it. In the entire his- 
tory of its operation, seven years on the 
New York Central, over one year on the 
Lehigh Valley, and about eight months 
on the Pennsylvania, computed as at the 
time of the hearings, not a single claim 
for loss and damage on container traffic 
had been presented. 

“In addition, the container has the 
advantage of saving much to the car- 
riers in the way of billing costs and 
platform expense, and does much to re- 
lieve existing freight houses from actual 
or threatened congestion. 

“In respect of motor truck competition 
the record shows that the container has 
recaptured some traffic. But it does not 
show that serious truck competition 
exists in respect of all the movements 
proposed to be covered by the rates. 
As stated, witnesses for several large 
shippers testified that they would use 
containers even though they had to pay 
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the regular’ less-than-carload rates. 
They indicated that the advantages 
accruing to them through elimination of 
packing, expedition in service, and the 
knowledge that their shipments would 
arrive a destination assembled in one 
lot, put container service at a premium. 

“But with all of these advantages and 
all of this demonstrated superiority as 
a piece of railroad equipment, question 
immediately arises: Why should not the 
container sell itself to the shipping pub- 
lic without such substantial reductions 
in the rates? 

“It may have been necessary, in the 
introduction of this service, to make 
radical concessions, but with seven years 
experience behind it over one of the 
largest carriers in the country and with 
the publicity which has resulted from 
this investigation the wisdom of too 
much sacrifice in revenue may well be 
doubted. 

“The container has merit as a facility 
of carriage. The better plan is to let 
that merit be the urge to its use. If it 
fails of that purpose, then the container 
should fail. To let it prove its worth 
only by virtue of an unnecessary sac- 
rifice of revenue is to disavow its mech- 
anical merit instead of allowing the 
shippers to buy and pay for it. The fact 
that shippers who obtain substantial 
rate reductions use it or desire to use it 
proves nothing. 

“Its desirability as an agency of trans- 
portation will be proved only if and 
when it is chosen over other facilities 
on a fairly comparable basis of rates. 

“It is clearly anomalous to insist that 
container service offers so many operat- 
ing and shipping advantages and then 
to insist with equal force that it can 
not be established or operated except at 
a sheer sacrifice of revenue. The great 
majority of shippers who are using con- 
tainers do so through the medium of a 
forwarding company to which they pay 
charges ranging only from 4 per cent 
to 10 per cent under class rates up to 
first class. 

“Granting that the majority of ship- 
pers could not use containers without 
resort to some agency of consolidation, 
it should not be necessary in order to 
encourage participation of such an 
agency to make _ revenue reductions 
which directly and in their relation to 
other rates constitute a menace to the 
entire rate structure. Clear and un- 
biased thinking points to the desirability 
and efficiency of the service. The same 
sort of thinking is repelled by any sug- 
gestion that it should be established on 
what is certain to be a dangerous level 
of rates. 

“The rates now applicable to contain- 
ers, and as proposed to be applied on 
the service as extended, are not only 
unlawful but improvident. 

“One of the carriers operating con- 
tainers tacitly concedes the latter condi- 
tion. The carriers in their zeal to en- 
courage container movement have re- 
duced their rates much more than is 
necessary in order profitably to meet the 
competition which they offer as justi- 
fication. These rates will disrupt long- 
standing relationships to an alarming 
degree. If all freight rates were to be 
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simultaneously adjusted under the same 
principle it would be quite different. But 
all rates are not to be so readjusted. 
“On the contrary it is proposed to en- 
graft this structure of container rates 
upon the general structure, leaving the 
latter fully operative on traffic other 


than that moved in containers. Com- 
petitive conditions will thus be disturbed. 
At present, the less-than-carload shipper 
has competed with the larger carload 
shipper under known conditions which 
recognize two rate standards—the car. 
load and the less-than-carload. Sub- 
stituted for this will be the uncertainty 
of competition with rates which change 
thirteen times for weights ranging from 
4,000 to 10,000 pounds and which are 
in many instances lower than the pres- 
ent carload rates. The _ relationships 
now existing as between short-haul and 
long-haul competitors will be materially 
aggravated as against the latter. 

“The carriers and this Commission 
will be beset with complaints comparing 
the old bases with the new. If some of 
these thoughts are prophetic they are 
certainly borne out by the history of 
rate litigation before this Commission. 
As to various commodities, this Commis- 
sion has prescribed carload rates on com- 
modities clearly adapted to containers 
which are much higher than container 
rates and subject to higher minima. 

“It must be borne in mind that the 
heavy billing costs which the container 
makes it possible to greatly reduce, can 
not be saved unless there is a flat rate 
on the container content. It should also 
be borne in mind that in order to avoid 
discrimination the container rates should 
be the same in cents per 100 pounds for 
the minimum and maximum loadings. 

“Lastly, the container rates should in 
no instance be permitted to reduce the 
present carload rates on any commodity 
adaptable to container movements. 

“The basis herein recommended con- 
forms to these standards. There is ample 
justification for some reduction in the 
less-than-carload rates which would 
otherwise apply on commodities trans- 
ported in containers. 

“We have seen, based on actual ex- 
perience of the Pennsylvania operation, 
that the percentages of freight rated 
second class or higher, which moves in 
containers, range from 44.5 to 87.4 and 
average 71 per cent. 

“It would seem, under all circum- 
stances, that third-class rates, subject 
to the exception contained in the recom- 
mended conclusion, would be reasonable 
for this traffic. 

“There is one other circumstance in 
connection with container service which 
the carriers should give serious consid- 
eration. That is, the matter of inter- 
change in respect of movements over two 
or more lines. As pointed out, the New 
York Central and certain of its sub- 
sidiaries, and the Lehigh Valley now use 
the L.C.L. container which loads six to 
a gondola car. The Baltimore & Ohio 
has entered into a contract for the use 
of that container if and when it estab- 
lishes container service. That container 
is also to be used by connections of the 
New York Central and Lehigh Valley 
in the proposed extension of service to 
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central territory. On the other hand the 
Pennsylvania now uses and proposes 
continued use of the Keystone container 
which loads five to a flat car. The two 
types are not interchangeable. The 
Pennsylvania is endeavoring to promote 
a container company to be owned by 
the railroads using the container. The 
L.C.L. company is a non-carrier-owned 
corporation. Negotiations between the 
Pennsylvania and the L.C.L. corporation 
designed to have the Pennsylvania with- 
draw from the field of container produc- 
tion were without success. 

“It seems perfectly clear that con- 
tainer operation should not attempt to 
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go forward unless and until something 
is done to bring about uniformity and 
interchangeability of containers. To do 
otherwise is to shoulder the service with 
an operating handicap which is unfair 
and burdensome to it. 


Western Service Deferred 


“Based upon the evidence in these pro- 
ceedings it is clear that conditions in 
western territory, as herein defined, do 


not warrant the establishment of con-. 


tainer service. 

“The outlook in respect of the balance 
of empty to loaded movement is de- 
cidedly unfavorable and manufacturing 
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and trade conditions do not indicate a 
need for or an adaptability to the ser- 
vice. The proposed rates of the Missouri 
Pacific could not be sanctioned in any 
event and it would be necessary to find 
its proposed schedules not justified. The 
better plan would be to try out the ser- 
vice in the East on the basis proposed. 

“Tf it is successful and a real need 
arises for it in the West it can then be 
established. The service should in no 
event be extended beyond Chicago and 
St. Louis and, by reason of competitive 
conditions encountered in the movement 
between those points, should not at pres- 
ent be established for that movement.” 


Judson Freight Forwarding Co. Becomes Affiliated with Pennsylvania Railroad as Carriers and Other 


Interests Announce Plans for Expansion of Container Car Service 


| EVELOPMENTS have followed 
swiftly upon the issuing of the 
report of Examiner Ames as set down 
in the foregoing Washington correspond- 


ence. Important among these are the 
following: 
1. The Pennroad Corporation, affili- 


ated with the Pennsylvania Railroad, is 
to enter the container car and freight 
forwarding business. 

2. This new service will be effected 
through the National Freight Co., newly- 
organized and which is wholly controlled 
by the Pennroad Corporation. 

3. The National Freight Co., which 
has opened headquarters at 33 Rector 
Street, New York City, has acquired the 
Judson Freight Forwarding Co. Thus 
the Judson, one of the largest organiza- 
tions of its kind in the world, becomes 


affiliated with the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. 
1. The National Freight Co. has 


acquired also G. W. Sheldon & Co., a 
New York and Chicago freight forward- 
ing concern. 

5. According to information filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the ownership of the majority of the 
stock of the Canton Company of Balti- 
more is in the name of the Pennroad 
Corporation. The Canton Company 
operates a railroad which encircles the 
harbor of Baltimore and operates also 
a merchandise warehousing business. 

6. Expansion of freight container ser- 
vice as far west as St. Louis and from 
the Canadian border to the Potomac and 
Ohio Rivers is planned by the United 
States Freight Co., which has offices in 
the same building where the new Na- 
tional Freight Co. is located in New 
York. 

The president of the new National 
Freight Co., which has announced plans 
for opening stations along the Pennsy]l- 
vania and other railroads, is L. C. 
Strohm, formerly with the United States 
Freight Co. The vice-president is A. D. 
Davis, a former vice-president of the 
Universal Carloading & Distributing Co., 
which is a subsidiary of the United 
States Freight Co. The National’s sec- 
retary is Joseph W. Nichol, formerly of 


the treasury department of the Pennsy]l- 
vania Railroad. The auditor is I. Foster 
Murphy, formerly of the Pennsylvania’s 
controller’s office. 

It is stated that the National Freight 
Co. will solicit less-than-carload freight 
for forwarding in containers—together 
with carload freight—over the Pennsyl- 
vania line and that it will route as little 
freight as possible over the New York 
Central. 

When E. C. Strohm resigned, last 
February, as chairman of the United 
States Freight Co., he was succeeded by 
Graham C. Woodruff, who was assistant 
traffic manager of the New York Cen- 
tral. Delegates who attended the Mac- 
kinae Islands convention of the National 
Furniture Warehousemen’s Association 
in July will recall that it was Mr. Wood- 
ruff who, as president of the L. C. L. 


Corporation, discussed “Developments 
of Container Service for Rail Ship- 
ments.” The devices of the L. C. L. 


Corporation are used by the United 
States Freight Co. 

Meanwhile the time for extension of 
the proposed container service of the 
United States Freight Co. depends on 
the establishment of the rates by the 
various railroads; and, as the report of 
Examiner Ames raises as question as to 
the justice of rates already in effect, a 
date for starting the new service is yet 
to be announced. 

The United States Freight Co. now 
operates a container service including 
Boston, Cleveland and Baltimore, with 
New York as the hub. C. L. Eytinge, 
the company’s president, states that the 
service was inaugurated as an experi- 
ment and that the problem of how it 
would result has not yet been settled. 

The examiner’s report, while subject 
to change, is so favorable in principle 
to the container system, according to a 
spokesman for the company, that the 
latter has begun its expansion plans in 
order that it may carry them out at the 
earliest possible time after rates satis- 
factory to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission have been filed. 

The United States Freight Co. operates 
a container system over the New York 


Central lines as far as Cleveland, over 
the Pennsylvania road to Pittsburgh and 
Cleveland, by way of the Lehigh Valley 
to Baltimore, and over the Boston & 
Albany to Boston. The expanded ser- 
vice, which would cover the portion of 
the country in which nine-tenths of the 
freight originates, would employ all the 
lines operating in the territory, once 
container rates have been published and 
approved. 

In the operation of container service, 
according to Mr. Eytinge, the company 
accepts all liability to the shipper, thus 
relieving the railroads of this respon- 
sibility. Their only responsibility would 
be actual damage through some untoward 
accident such as a wreck. 


Wilhelm Survived First Round in Ama- 
teur Golf Tournament 


The Wilhelm who participated in the 
national amateur golf tournament on 
the Pebble Beach course at Del Monte, 
Cal., in September, is Rudie Wilhelm, 
president of the Rudie Wilhelm Ware- 
house Co., Inc., Portland, Ore., who has 
several times won the Pacific Northwest 
championship. 

In the national tournament Wilhelm 
survived the first round, defeating Pren- 
dergrass, 1 up, 21 holes. In the second 
round, however, he was eliminated by 
H. Chandler Egan, of Medford, Ore., 
the score being 7 and 6. 


Honolulu Warehouse Firm to Represent 
Sears, Roebuck 


The City Transfer Co., Ltd., a mer- 
chandise and household goods warehouse 
firm in Honolulu, H. T., has been ap- 
pointed Hawaiian freight agents and 
distributors for Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
it is announced by H. J. Ancill, the 
Honolulu company’s president. 

The City Transfer Co. is now agent 
for the Bekins Van & Storage Co., 
Langley & Michaels, P. F. Collier & 
Sons, American Express Co., Houghton 
Mifflin Co., the Upjohn Company, and 
the Mana Transportation Co. of Hilo, 
Hawaii. 
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whom we got wedded to on Jan. 4 last 

will, if you are interested, be back 
from Europe ere the Nov. Two Bits goes 
to press, meanwhile Ye Ed. has taken up 
a new & exciting sport which we will 
now tell you about. 

The sport is yclept Learning How to 
Run an Ottermobile & it is replete with 
zest, mental taxation, intriguing mech- 
anism, new muscles, blatant & scoffing 
truck drivers, memory lapses, & cops, 
& its vocabulary contains more hearty & 
justifiable cuss words than golfing which 
we miserably attempted several yrs ago. 

We have had free rides in storagers’ 
ottermobiles in many cities, & the darn 
contraptions always was simple-looking 
as to their operation, & we will admit 
that it was with no little conceit that 
we approached the new & exciting sport. 
As these lines are being written we 
have played 4 games of it, with a Whip- 
pet 6 as our adversary, & the score to 
date stands: 


iz looks like that a Certain Party 


But it is a sport filled with adventure 
& unexpectedness, & we are going to 
conquer that Whippet 6 if we have to 
take 97 lessons to do it, which probably 
we will. 

It was our advance idea that an otter- 
mobile emporium proprietor always in- 
structed the instructor to take the tyro 
out among rural scenes to learn to 
drive—some spot where other ottermo- 
biles happened along infrequently & 
where if you ran off the road you landed 
right-side-up among noble wheat, but to 
our horror we found that the Whippet 6 
emporium proprietor in Gotham has the 
quaint conviction that the novitiate 
should ought to be initiated on 12th Ave. 
betw. 49th & 55th Sts., where if you run 
off the road you collide permanently with 
a plate glass window or a brick wall on 1 
side, providing you miss hitting a pedes- 
trian, or temporarily with the surface 
of the Hudson River on the other side, 
providing you miss hitting a waterfront 
shed or a S.S. about to sail for foreign 
climes. 

This stretch of 12th Ave. has no ad- 
jacent noble wheat but it has miscellan- 
eous trucks transporting mdse & driven 
by profane & speeding persons; also it 
has cobblestones some of which are miss- 
ing; telegraph poles, none of which are 
missing, which is not Ye Ed.’s fault; 
& an unofficial playground for small 
boys with ready thumbs & noses; also it 
has no traffic system. 

‘It was in such space that Ye Ed. ad- 
vented upon the sport denominated 
Learning How to Run an Ottermobile. 
We was under the tutelage of Charley 
Morgan. We don’t mean Charley Mor- 





gan the Gotham storager but Charley 
Morgan the Whippet 6 emporium pro- 
prietor’s language-possessing instructor. 
Charley is a World War veteran & 
has not forgotten how to fight, whicn 
is a good thing on 12th Ave. on a/c that 
Charley took care of the truck driver’s 
insults, thus leaving Ye Ed. free to 
devote our attention exclusively to the 
afore-mentioned intriguing mechanism. 

All we hope is that Charley does not 
send us a bill for messing up his gears, 
on a/c that our chief difficulty has been 
to learn to keep our foot on the clutch 
while shifting. 

Also we had trouble recollecting that, 
when at rest on a hill with our car 
aimed up, we should ought not to have 
the gear contraption in reverse at the 
moment when we step on the gas, on 
a/e that we unexpectedly shot backward 
down the hill & ran among 2 cops idling 
on the sidewalk at the corner. After 
they had dodged 2 ways they did not 
draw their guns but they did draw a 
picture of where they thought we ought 
to be & they were probably near right. 
Whoever built the curbstones at that 
corner should have built them higher. 

Also we encountered some perplexity 
in distinguishing between the brake & 
the accelerator. Recollecting what each 
is for, came easy to us; but determining 
which is which was not so simple, to the 
annoyance of a profane & speeding per- 
son at the wheel of a milk-toting truck 
which whizzed into 12th Ave. from a 
cross-st. just as we was going to shift 
into 3rd speed. Charley give us a World 
War fighting man’s nudge in the ribs 
& moaned “Brake!” but all we could 
think of at the moment was how near 
the nearest hospital was, & the thought 
was so provoking that our foot dashed to 
the accelerator instead of to the brake. 
You’d be surprised how that gas func- 
tions. So was the profane & speeding 
person at the wheel of the milk-toting 
truck. It was just after that that we 
knew definitely that he was profane. We 
have played considerable storagers’-con- 
vention golfing, & our present conclusion 
—subject to revision if we ever do any 
more such golfing—is that all storager- 
golfers are amateur cussers. We would 
be willing to back that milk-toting truck 
driver vs. any storager on any golfing 
course. 


Fortunately Charley had presence of 
mind enough to turn the wheel to the 
left, at the same time giving us a World 
War fighter’s kick in the ankle so that 
our foot got dislodged from the accel- 
erator. We couldn’t hold the foot in the 
air all day & when it came down it 
miraculously landed on the brake or 
Charley & Ye Ed. would have gone 
bathing in the Hudson River. 


The other driver was still making 
known his opinion and it transpired that 
the aforementioned-but-not-here-reiter- 
ated cuss words was being directed to- 
ward the Whippet 6. Ye Ed.’s policy was 
to keep our mouth shut, on a/c that 1:'th 
Ave. was new to us, but Charley’s idea 
was to yell “So’s your old man!” & the 
truck driver saw that Charley was not 
scared of him, so he drove on, but it 
shows you what a tyro is up vs. when 
he doesn’t start learning among rural 
scenes. 

Well, Charley backed the car up till 
the front wheels was again on 12th Ave. 
& then repeated some things his 
colonel told him during the World Wir. 

It was in 51st St. that we learned to 
turn the car around. Another instruc- 
tor was instructing another tyro to do 
the same thing. The other tyro was a 
200-lb., buxomly-built lady of Negroid 
hue, with perspiration on every visible 
lb. She was turning a 2-way st. into a 
10-way st., & Charley thought it would 
be a good test for Ye Ed. to dodge her 
car, which would have been O.K. if the 
lady had done her share of the dodging. 
You would think an _ ottermobile-polo 
match was in progress. Truck drivers 
left their wheels to watch this sporting 
event & there was no end of excitement 
when we got headed toward each other, 
& wagers were being laid as to which 
of us would forget to take our foot off 
the gas. Ye Ed. won, an a/c that she 
remembered to & turned her wheel & got 
out of our way, & we proceeded in tri- 
umph. It made us feel pretty good. 

After this victory we was coming 
bacx down 5dlst, moving slowly on a/c 
that Charley was talking frankly to us, 
when a man stepped off the curb in 
front of us & yelled: 

“Hey, you was pretty nervous then, 
wasn’t you?” 

“Nervous, our eye!” we scoffed. “The 
spectators were more nervous than we 
was.” 

“You can’t fool me, mister,” he said. 
“T had to learn to drive once, and |! 
know the symptoms.” 

“Is that so, smarty!” Ye Ed. ex- 
claimed. “Then see’f you know this 
symptom!”’, & we stepped on the gas & 
aimed the Whippet at him & if he hadn’t 
made the curb in 1 jump, we would 
never have got our license later. 

Charley said firmly “That’s all today,” 
& added “You’re too temperamental!”’, 
but, if you ask us, it is the accelerator 
that is temperamental, not Ye Ed. 
There should be a reward waiting for 
some genius who can tone gas down 2 
bit by mixing a little molasses with it. 
The darn stuff works too sudden at pres- 
ent. Also they keep the brake too close 

(Concluded on page 58) 
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BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS OF INTEREST 






TO THE INDUSTRY 


These Can Be Supplied, at the Prices Indicated, by 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING 
249 West 39th Street, New York City 





Distribution and Warehousing’s Warehouse Map of New York City 
Price $2.00 


This map, in colors, and produced for us by Rand, McNally & Co., sets down the geographical locza- 
tions of public warehouse companies—merchandise, household goods and cold storage—listed in 


the New York City sections of our 1929 Warehouse Directory (January) issue. 


Each company is 


designated by a number, and the companies’ names and their corresponding numbers are shown. 


On regular map paper, with metal edges top and bottom. Size, 23 by 33 inches. . 


. For the 


shipper of commodities and household goods into the New York territory this map will be found in- 


valuable. 


Corporations Doing Business in Other 
DE es Ca ewd be RO Ga WRK een a $5.00 


State Regulations and Requirements 
By H. A. Haring 


Custom House Guide ................ 5.00 


Contents include all warehousing regulations pre- 
scribed by U. S. Customs authorities, and informa- 
tion on how to become bonded; also warehousing 
standard terms and conditions. 


The Distribution Age................ 3.20 
A Study of the Economy of Modern Distribution. 
By Ralph Borsodi 


Household Goods Warehous’ng in the 
gg a rere 6.00 


Selection of site, building design and construction, 
accounting, stowing, insect control, estimating, 
cartage, packing, rates, insurance, etc. 


By Clarence A. Aspinwall 


The Merchandise Warehouse in Distribu- 
I Lact ig i Lary St eR RA nel a a a a 0.10 


A Department of Commerce publication. 


Standard Contract Terms and Conditions 0.05 
A Department of Commerce publication. 


Suggestions for the Practice of Commercial 
Arbitration in the United States...... 1.85 


Prepared by the American Arbitration Association. 


Trade Associations: The Legal Aspects... 5.10 


Trade association law, statistics, uniform cost ac- 
counting, credit bureaus, purchasing, standard- 
ization. 

By Benjamin S. Kirsch 





Please Send Payment With ‘AN Orders 


Se B® kg. vs 0 tN ede ee wes $3.70 
A comprehensive treatment of traffic management. 


By G. Lloyd Wilson, Ph.D. 


United States Warehouse Act ........ 0.05 


Regulations, as prescribed by Department of Agri- 
culture, for warehousemen storing canned foods. 


Warehouse Directory (subscription to Dis- 
tribution and Warehousing included)... 3.00 


The industry’s annual reference volume, contain- 
ing statistics and data regarding warehouse com- 
panies throughout the United States and Canada. 


The 1929 edition appears as part of the January 
issue of Distribution and Warehousing. Single 
copies each ....6., 


Warehouse Forms .................. 0.10 


Simplified Practice Recommendations No. 34 of 
the U. S. Department of Commerce. Describing 
and illustrating the standard warehouse documents 
approved by the Government. 


I che Wkabda ees > ceeded 10.00 
Trade customs and practices; financial and legal 
aspects. 

By H. A. Haring 
Warehousing General Merchandise—An 
Encyclopedia 
Prepared by the American Warehousemen’s Asso- 
ciation. 
Regular Edition to A.W.A. members: Vol. I, 10; 
, eS re ee ‘ 
Regular Edition to non-members: Vol. I, $15: 
Wee Ses CE ba be os dcekwndasnansdar 20.00 


De Luxe Edition (limp leather binding, India 
paper) to A.W.A. members: Vol. I, $15; Vol. II, 


PR: SP R56 Rokkdhaddnskiicecsenieaeuel 20.00 
De Luxe Edition to non-members: Vol. I, $20; 
ee ee GN ce dkdeicducecseabandaan 25.00 
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Warehouses 71.2% Occupied in July as 
Against 71% in June 


Slight Advance Is Shown by Government Figures. 


Smaller 


Percentage of Goods Entered Storage in July 


by the United States Department 
of Commerce and based on reports 
submitted about the business done at 
1,220 warehouses, showed occupancy of 
71.2 per cent at the end of July. This 
compares with 71 per cent at the close 
of June, and is 4.1 per cent higher than 
at the close of July of 1928. 
The July 3lst mark of 71.2 per cent, 
subject to revision with the receipt of 


‘ip sgh egg made public on Sept. 16 


By KENT B. STILES 


additional reports, is the second highest 
occupancy mark recorded since the Gov- 
ernment began compiling these monthly 
statistics in January of last year. The 
only time it has been exceeded was on 
April 30, when the percentage was 71.8. 

Of the total volume which arrived at 
the 1,220 warehouses during July, 75.3 
per cent entered storage, the balance 
being delivered on receipt. This com 
pares with 75.7 per cent in June, and 


PUBLIC MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSING 


June-July*, 1929 























Tonnage 
Per Cent of [ 
Number of Floor Space Received | Delivered Received, Delivered 
Division and State Warehouses Occupied During | on During | on 
Month | Arrival Month Arrival 
June July June July June July 
1929 1929 1929 1929 1929 1929 
NEW ENGLAND: | 
Ee) eee 44 44 52.6 56.0 | 8,366 | 1,417 | 9,743 1,494 
i 7. ers 15 15 65.9 59.1 | 3,930 | 3,222 | 3,399 3,328 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC: | 
ee * ae 326 327 76.6 77.7 | 70,162 | 16,202 | 68,816 21,229 
New Jersey............... 52 52 78.5 78.9 | 17,891 | 1,950! 18,738 1,901 
Pennsylvania............ 56 56 |. 70.1 70.6 | 28,257| 3,769 | 30,427| 3.990 
E. NORTH CEN. : | | 
SETS aR 31 31 81.1 | 89.4 46,572 | 5,341 | 46,358 5.644 
Indiana. . 18 18 80.0 | 76.6 3,383 | 1,400 2,854 | 1,420 
Illinois... _.. 60 | 60 | 81.1 | 82.4 | 73,518 | 7,517 | 67/465 | 10/085 
Michigan... . 54 55 | 71.8 | 66.2 23,810 | 3,124 | 30,654 | 3,463 
Wisconsin.......... 38 | 38 | 89.7 | 92.3 8,944 2,713 | 12,681 3, O87 
| | | | 
W. NORTH CEN.: | | | | | | | 
Minnesota.......... nad 37 | 37 73.2 | 73.4 | 19,713 | 6,970 | 19,397 6,708 
Se Za eae | 22 22 67.4 | 66.4 | 5.774| 1,823] 6,508 1 , 567 
Cae 20 20 78.8 | 75.4 | 8,140) 1,615 | 8,067 1,392 
N. Dak. andS. Dak..... | 9 9 93.8 | 93.8 | 2,798 | 383 | 2,931 519 
Nebraska........... ae 22 22 67.6 | 64.7 | 7,652 | 2,540 | 420 2,757 
pics icin we is 20 20 | 79.2 | 79-1 | 16,599] 8,863 | 11,294 8,625 
SO. ATLANTIC: | | | 
Del., Md., and D.C.... 41 41 56.1 52.1 | 45,936 | 9,447 | 37,032 | 9,197 
* ) A See 32 32 70.4 70.5 | 7,223 | 41,905 6,812 | 42,031 
N. Car. and S. Car. . | 12 | 12 | 66.8 | 64.0 | 2,430 | 263 | 1,774 | 304 
Ga. and Florida........... 27 | 27 | 77.8 | 76.7 5 , 587 | 1,088 | 5,474 | 1,706 
E. SOUTH CEN.: | | | | | 
Kv. ame Teee.........--.. 15 13 | 75.7 | 80.4 | 10,489 | 1,758] 9,536 1,828 
ee oe 11 11 69.9 | 69.9 | 1,849 | 1,379 | 1,826 1,453 
W. SOU. CEN.: | | 
Ark., La. and Okla.........| 21 22 71.4 | 69.0 14,458 | 3,287 | 13,213 3,216 
ce ee ares | 53 52 38.0 | 37.8 17,164 | 7,476! 16,830 7,124 
MOUNTAIN: | | | 
Idaho, Wyo., Mont........| 8 | | 72.9 70.0 791 | 1,642 1,151 1,326 
Ariz., Utah., Nev. & N.Mex.| 16 | 16 | 74.5 | 77.3 4,537 | 2,096 4,767 1,603 
| ES Ee eR eS | 17 ‘| 7 i M4 1 9. 2,494 | 1,510 1,986 1,913 
PACIFIC: | 
Washington............... ee Be 30 70.7 68.2 6,953 | 3,049 7.907 i 3,381 
an SEER SSR RR EE 7 7 69.4 67.8 4,047 | 10,662 | 12,692 | 14,794 
I Se | §=105 | 106 77.5 77.1 30,117 | 5,600 | 55,100 | 4,864 
Total for United States. . | 1,220 | 1,220 71.0 71.2 | 499,584 | 160,011 | 522,232 | 171,689 





*July figures are subject to revision. 


with 71.3 per cent for July of 1928 

During the past July, 693,921 tons 
arrived at the reporting warehouses; 
of this volume, 522,232 tons, represent- 
ing 75.3 per cent, entered storage. At 
the same plants during June, 659,595 
tons arrived, of which 499,584 tons, or 
75.7 per cent, remained in storage. 

As in the case of the occupancy jer- 
centage, the tonnage figures for July are 
subject to revision. 


Occupancy 


N the accompanying table the June 

figures are the final ones and those of 
July are provisional. The June occu- 
pancy percentages and tonnage totals 
being final, it is possible to compare 
them with the ones of June of 1928. The 
71.0 at the close of this past June 
is 3.8 per cent higher than the mark re- 
ported at the end of June a year ago, 
when the percentage was 67.2. 

As shown by the following compara- 
tive columns, this increase for the en- 
tire country was reflected in all the 
States except New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Michigan, lowa, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi and Oregon: 

Occupancy 


Percentage 
End of June 


States 1928 1929 
Massachusetts and Vermont... 49.7 52 
Connecticut and Rhode Island. 54.1 69.9 
ae ee Se a oe oe 77.0 16.6 
I NE ee ei a ee eae wd 77.5 78.5 
EE Ee emer 73.4 79.1 
GA ir ae i ete ae ee ae 84.7 71.1 
I ar i a ok ah lee are ta $0.0 
se ta Ek a ig aie orale all i ty lel 73.4 8] 
i a a a a 78.4 71 
0 a eee ee aera 76.9 9 
I a a Rd asl Se ae 70.0 73 
AS I ee ee ee eee 67.5 H7 
EES SSS os acer Oe maete eer ee 73.4 78 
North and South Dakota...... 80.0 95 
ee a es ai 57.7 67 
I, Faas cele tN ak Sch ale ant is He, 76.7 79 
Delaware, Maryland and Dis- 

trict of Columbia........ 44.6 56.1 
Virginia and West Virginia... 53.! 70.4 
North and South Carolina..... 60.0 66.8 
Georgia and Florida......... 73.2 77.8 
Kentucky and Tennessee...... 62.4 75.7 
Alabama and Mississippi...... 80.0 69.9 
Arkansas, Louisiana and Okla- 

UE A a a ee ean 58.5 71.4 
AEE A ane ae ee eer a a 36.6 38.0 
Idaho, Wyoming and Montana. 64.3 72.9 
Arizona, Utah, Nevada and 

eRe tae 67.0* 74.5 
I Sa ae a Ok are ae ee 71.6 74.4 
ND Pek nde oy ite eee 54.4 70.7 
a a 70.2 69.4 
NS be eS ak eae Gane els 72.3 77.6 
Entire United States.......... 67.2 71.0 
Warehouses reporting........ 1,124 1,220 


*1928 figure does not include Arizona. 


The foregoing figures show reporting 
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Every warehouseman receiving 
the monthly questionnaires from 
the Department of Commerce owes 
it to himself and his industry to 
send in replies promptly. 











warehouses in six States—the Dakotas, 
Wisconsin, Ohio, Illinois and Indiana— 
with an occupancy percentage of 80.0 or 
higher during the recent June. The per- 
centage of 93.8 for the Dakotas has been 
exceeded only once since the first com- 
pilation of the figures—93.9 per cent, 
also in the Dakotas, in January of this 
year. The warehouses in these States 
have been reporting more than 90 per 
eent occupancy consistently since the be- 
ginning of the year. 








Tonnage 


) pene July 34,326 more tons ar- 
rived at the 1220 reporting ware- 
houses than throughout June. The June 
total, 659,595 tons, was the smallest 
monthly volume this year with the ex- 
ception of that in January. 

Notwithstanding the July increase 
over June, a smaller percentage went 
into storage—75.3 per cent in July as 
compared with 75.7 per cent in June. As 
shown by the following comparative col- 
umns, in which the July percentages are 
subject to revision, the decrease was not 
shared by the warehouses reporting 
from the New England, Mountain and 
Pacific States: 





Percentage 
ientering Storage 





June 


Division July 
ee 5 os a we wide ee 12.0 73.1 
Middle Atilantic.......... 84.1 81.3 
East North Central....... S8.6 87.0 
West North Central...... 73.2 72.5 
BOE JARRE. ccc eet ee 53.7 49.0 
East South Central....... 79.7 77.6 
West South Central...... 74.6 74.4 
a ARRESTS, PUES rere 59S 63.6 
EE ES SAE er gra eae 68.0 76.7 
entire United States..... 75.7 75.3 
Warehouses reporting..... 1,220 1,220 


Comparing the June, 1929, percentages 
(of goods entering storage), division by 
division, with those of June of last year, 
we have the following: 

Percentage 
Mntering Storage 


June June, 

Division 1928 1929 
=. ee 78.0 72.0 
Middle Atiantic........<ce- 84.1 82.4 
Kast North Central....... R68 83.4 
West North Central....... 73.2 (1.5 
OE ES ee 53.7 42.0 
Kast South Central....... 19.7 77.2 
West South Central....... 74.6 78.0 
SS ae aN il a i 59.8 58.8 
5 RS ee 68.0 73.8 
Icntire United States...... 74.8 75.7 
Warehouses reporting..... 1,124 1,220 


It will be seen that the gain this past 
June, for the entire country, as com- 
pared with June of a year ago, was nine- 
tenths of 1 per cent, but that this ad- 
vance was reflected in only the West 
South Central and Pacific sections. The 
biggest recession, 11.7 per cent, was in 
the South Atlantic States. 


When you ship goods to a fellow ware- 
houseman—use the Warehouse Directory. 





OCCUPNCY AND TONNAGE 


Albin Perky Passes 


Albin Perky, 64 years old, president 
of the Perky Brothers Transfer & Stor- 
age Co., Kansas City, died Sept. 14 at 
his home after a long illness. With his 
brother, D. J. Perky, he had started a 
transfer business at Fifth and May 
Streets in 1881. D. J. Perky died in 
January, 1928. 

Mr. Perky leaves his widow, Mrs. Lula 
Perky; two daughters, Mrs. Alta Taylor, 


Denver, and Mrs. Hazel Justice, Kansas 


City; and three sisters. 

The will of Albin Perky disposing of 
an estate estimated at $100,000 was filed 
on Sept. 20 in Probate Court. 

The entire estate was left in trust, 
with $1,000 to be paid each year to a 
daughter, Mrs. Alta Taylor of Denver, 
and a granddaughter, Irene Hulse of 
Denver. Income from the remainder of 
the estate is to be divided equally be- 
tween Mrs. Perky, Mrs. Taylor and the 
granddaughter. Their heirs are to in- 
herit the estate. 

J. E. Perky, the son of the founder of 
the company, and George Leinweber, 
secretary-treasurer of the organization, 
will carry on the business. 


Seattle Firm Incorporates 


The West Seattle Transfer & Storage 
Co. has been incorporated in the Wash- 
ington city by A. G. Browne and Paul S. 
Thomas. Capitalization, $10,000. 





McKeag Opens New Warehouse in 
Winnipeg 

One of the most modern household 
goods depositories in Canada has been 
opened for business in Winnipeg by the 
Security Storage & Warehouse Co., 
Ltd., marking the twentieth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the Manitoba 
firm. 

Fronting Portage Avenue at Hunt- 
leigh Street, adjacent to the best resi- 
dential districts, the five-story concrete 
fireproof structure is designed accord- 
ing to ideas developed by the firm’s 
company’s president, George H. Mc- 
Keag, after an inspection of Chicago’s 
finest household goods warehouses. 
There are mothproof vaults for uphol- 
stery and rugs, burglar-proof vaults 
for silverware and jewelry, damp- 
proof vaults for pianos, racks for trunk 
storage, and specially arranged rooms 
for general furniture, together with a 
fumigating vault, a rug cleaning and 
repairing department in charge of an 
Armenian expert, and a pool car ship- 
ping department. 

The company’s general offices, load- 
ing and unloading room, receiving de- 


partment, shipping room, repair de- 
partment, silver vault, and _ display 
space are on the first floor. On the 


second is space for 125 pianos, and a 


furniture salesroom for customers. On 
the third are steel-doored vaults for 
individual storage lots. Part of the 


third story and the fourth and fifth 
floors are devoted to general storage. 
Passenger and freight elevators serve 
all stories. 
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Court Denies Injunction 
Against Georgia Moving Law 


f i RANSFER and storage companies in 
Atlanta lost their fight to have the 
three day moving notice law declared in- 
valid when Judge G. H. Howard, in the 
Fulton Superior Court, on Sept. 20, re- 
fused to continue an order restraining 
the city of Atlanta from enforcing the 
new statute. 

The law, which was enacted by the 
last session of the General Assembly and 
hence is a State-wide one, requires all 
moving, storage and transfer companies 
to give three days’ notice to the city offi- 
cials of intention to make a transfer of 
property, and to post a fee of 25 cents 
for each customer who intends to move. 

Led by the John J. Woodside Storage 
Co., Inc., and the Cathcart Van & Stor- 
age Co., Inc., seven Atlanta companies 
petitioned for an injunction against the 
enforcement of the law, which they de- 
clared was unconstitutional, unreason- 
able, and denied parties the right to make 
contract. 

A temporary injunction was secured, 
and the case was transferred to Judge 
Howard’s Court for a final hearing to 
determine whether the injunction should 
be made permanent. Judge Howard dis- 
solved it. 

In rendering his decision Judge How- 
ard frankly stated that he believed the 
law to be an unreasonable one, but that 
he did not consider the attack upon it by 
the transfer companies a valid one in 
the eyes of the law, and hence was com- 
pelled to allow enforcement. 

The warehousemen state that the 
measure was instigated by installment 
furniture houses as a means of checking 
on the movement of furniture on which 
payment has not been completed. It 
works a definite hardship on all transfer 
and storage companies in the State. Un- 
der the law they must present each day 
to the city officials a list of customers 
who will move within three days. The 
fee of 25 cents adds to the expense of 
doing business. 

The warehousemen plan to appeal to 
the State Supreme Court on the ground 
that the measure is unconstitutional, ac- 
cording to T. F. Cathcart, president of 
the Cathcart Company. 


Truck Line to Replace Railway 


Michigan’s State Utilities Commis- 
sion on Sept. 17 approved the articles 
of incorporation of the Detroit, Jackson 
& Chicago Trucking Co. The new 
corporation purposes to run a motor 
service over the same route as _ the 
tracks of the old electric railway of the 
same name. Tracks will be abandoned. 

The same interests own the Southern 
Michigan Transportation Co., which 
has inaugurated motor trucking ser- 
vice between Jackson and Detroit. 


The Federal Compress & Warehouse 
Co., Memphis, Tenn., has taken over the 
management of the Little Rock Com- 
press & Storage Co., Little Rock, Ark. 
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What “Visitors’ Tours” Can Do for 





the Furniture Warehouseman 





Plan Offers Practical Opportunities for Increasing Sales of Space and Service. 
How a Philadelphia Company Uses the Method Successfully 


RE you taking advantage of the possibilities in the 
A way of business which may accrue to you through 
encouraging groups of persons and organizations to 
visit and examine the outstanding features of your ware- 
If you are making a practice of extending this 
sort of welcome to patrons and prospects, it may interest 
you to know how the Atlas Storage Warehouse Co., Phila- 
Not only is this concern 
gaining much favorable publicity from personally con- 
ducted “tours,” leading eventually to increased sales of 
space and service to already established customers, but 
considerable direct business results from the favorable im- 
pression made on visitors who have been escorted through 
In other words not a few 
place orders for some form of storage before they have 
left the building on completion of the tour. 

This is a form of impressing upon the public the 
notable phases, facilities and improvements of a com- 
mercial house, or industrial plant, that is rapidly growing 
in favor with those who realize the value of first-hand 
inspection by groups of persons; and where there is a 
strong appeal to women in such tours, the worth of these 


house? 


delphia, is profiting thereby. 


the warehouse for the first time. 


T ISS Martha R. Service, secretary to 
4 Walter E. Sweeting, president of 
the company, conducts the tours in per- 
son. Miss Service makes out a schedule 
for them as far in advance as possible, 
but there is no regularity as to periods 
for holding them, although tours may 
be scheduled and held on several suc- 
cessive days. Tours are held afternoons 
or evenings, according to the conveni- 
ence of the visitors. Ordinarily after- 
noon tours start either at 2, 2:30, or 4 
o’clock, although the time is not arbi- 
trary with the company; and evening 
trips usually begin at 8. If the number 
in the group to make the tour is a 
large one, it is, of course, desirable to 
make an early start. The trip through 
the plant consumes about an hour and 
a half. The average number of persons 
per tour ranges from 20 to 25; occasion- 
ally there are as many as 80 to 100. It 
is interesting to note that during a rec- 
ent fortnight seven tours were held, on 
the first, second, third, eight, ninth, 
tenth and fourteenth of the month, four 
on afternoons and three on evenings. 
The reason for irregularity of sched- 
uled dates may be seen from the follow- 
ing: An _ organization, for example, 
makes a tour of the warehouse on a 
certain day. In the course of a week 
about half a dozen requests may come 
in from persons who have been told 
about its interesting points by those in 








By K. H. LANSING 


tions that 
spections. 


the group last making a tour. The dates 
for the forthcoming tours are scheduled 
by Miss Service on the basis that ordi- 
narily not more than three tours can be 
comfortably handled within any _ one 
week. 

When the plan was started the names 
of those persons to be invited to make 
the tour were taken from the company’s 
regular mailing list. Now, however, as 
the list is a large one, covering much 
territory, instead of taking therefrom 
the names and addresses of the indiv- 
iduals to comprise the touring party, 
only the name of the group or organiza- 
tion and the name and address of one 
officer are taken. This saves time and 
trouble and avoids many duplications. 

Customers or prospects who _ have 
asked for a storage estimate are always 
especially invited to tour the building 
and the development of the group plan 
was an advertising idea of Mr. Sweet- 
ing. Although all prospects receive in- 
formative literature mentioning  out- 
standing features, it was believed that 
a first-hand impression would be deeper 
and more lasting. As is customary in 
similar tours inaugurated by concerns in 
other lines of business, the Atlas com- 
pany presents to the organization or 
group making the tour a cash bonus. In 
the case of the Atlas, this is 25 cents 
for each individual in the party. It goes 
without saying that an offering of this 


visitations is obviously enhanced to great degree. 
department stores, power laundries, cleaning and dyeing 
establishments, hosiery mills and the larger paper box 
manufacturing plants long have been leaders in encourag- 
ing the presence of spectators on ‘“‘visitors’ days,” «nd 
numerous other types of business have recognized the 
beneficial results of such public inspections and are help- 
ing to spread the idea. 
operation of processes, 
these places, the visitors see the business from new anvles 
and in a more illuminating light. 
the word passes along, and thus one of the most effective 
forms of advertising becomes widely operative. 

The Atlas company put the “tours” plan in force in 
February, 1927. The first few were so successful and so 
pleasing to the visitors that requests began to come in 
from various sources for the privilege of going through 
the big warehouse, as a sort of educative feature of 
women’s club and organization life. 
include men 


Great 


Having personally viewed the 
methods and the equipment of 


They tell their friends; 


Orders and associa- 


also participate in these inr 


kind to the group taking the time for 
the trip is greatly appreciated and the 
sum received from the company is usual- 
ly applied to some “pet” fund of the 
organization participating. 

Women “tourists” greatly outnumber 
the men. However there are usually a 
few men present at evening tours, al- 
though their number never has exceeded 
25 per cent of the whole. The interest 
they evidence is not a whit less than 
that of the women. 

The reaction of “tourists” is almost 
invariably along the lines of positive 
amazement at the cleanliness and order- 
liness of the building throughout—from 
offices to storage rooms, aisles, corridors 
and platforms; expressions of surprise 
over the many and varied _ services, 
a considerable proportion of which is 
never even thought of in connection with 
a storage warehouse; and remarks in- 
dicating wonder at the unfailing effici- 
ency in carrying out of methods, in 
handling and in arrangement. Later 
calls in person and by telephone often 
show that the desired impression has 
been made through the communicant 
saying, in effect: “I toured your build- 
ing—please call for my fur coat,” or 
rugs, or whatever is to be stored. 

Summing up the advantages to the 
Atlas company, they may be general- 
ized as follows: 

1. The story of the various accom- 
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Typical of the visitors who are welcomed by the Atlas Storage Warehouse Co., 


Philadelphia. 


Members of the women’s guild of the Tabernacle Presbyterian 


Church seeking first-hand information about modern methods of caring for 
lares and penates. 


modations is told chapter by chapter to 
the visitors, in an entertaining manner, 
by one familiar with the entire regi- 
men in detail. 

2. The narrative renders more truly 
illustrative what the eye is actually 
viewing at the time. 

3. What the eye sees mind re- 
members. The ‘tourists” go away im- 
pressed with what they have viewed and 
learned, and experience has shown that 
a considerable proportion of them with- 
in the next few days talk about their 
visit and its features to others, who in 
turn become interested. It is like a peb- 
ble dropped into water, spreading vibra- 
tions in an increasing radius. 

4. Some of the visitors leave orders 
for storage and service; others return 
and become active patrons. Enough of 
such practical reaction has come to pass 
to assure its sponsors that the plan is 
working successfuully. 

Miss Service has learned to tell the 
Atlas story smoothly and “trippingly on 
the tongue.” While she brings out in 
sharp relief the desirable business 
points, both routine and exceptional, her 
style of narrating is colloquial and, 
where it is admissable and will help the 
story and place her audience more at 
their ease as they proceed from floor 
to floor by elevator and file on through 
the corridors and into the different 
rooms or departments, she injects a little 
brisk humor into her “lecture” and here 
and there she spices it with a hint of 
romance, recalled by the sight of some 
piece of furniture having a history. A 
laugh or a smile at the right time and 
the “tourists” feel more at home and 
more zestful to pursue the exploration. 


In what other form of advertisement 
could a business house command the 
close attention of a group for an hour 
and a half consecutively, while its mem- 
bers were being singly impressed with 
the manifold phases of that concern’s 
activities applicable to their needs? 

Kntertainingly, but none the less busi- 
nesslike, the “conductor-lecturer” un- 


the 





folds the meaning of “legal liability” in 
the relation of the warehouseman to his 
customer; of “general responsibility,” 
explains the value of the warehouse re- 
ceipt; insurance phases of interest to 
the patron; the necessity of two persons 
having a joint account when each desires 
access to their common property in 
storage, and various other fundamentals 
of rules and practices. Technical ex- 
pressions are avoided as far as possible, 
but when it is advisable to use one its 
meaning is made clear. 


Progress of a Tour 


Let us follow a “tourist” group as it 
is conducted through the Atlas by Miss 
Service. While the actual order of view- 
ing the various features may not be ad- 
hered to, those most gripping to the 
“tourist” will be mentioned. 

It is an afternoon, and the party con- 
sists of sixteen members of the Order 
of the Eastern Star from West Philadel- 
phia. Already they have noted the sub- 
stantial beauty and novelty of the 
building’s exterior. They pass through 
the tiled office with its grille of Swedish 
wrought iron and Renaissance chairs 
carved in Italy, and enter the elevator 
lobby. They are told about the maid 
and smock service for women customers 
desiring to have access to goods in stor- 
age. Up in the elevator and on and on 
through the aisles with every vault a 
complete unit separate from every other 
vault, the doors of which steel, proof 
against fire and approved by the under- 
writers’ laboratories. The conductor, 
while on the subject of safety, explains 
there are fire alarm boxes on every 
floor and that every hour through the 
night and on Sundays and _ holidays 
watchmen tour the building and ring 
in; and that if any trouble should de- 
velop, the special signal device would 
bring armed guards speeding to the 
warehouse. The guide does not forget 
to mention that “your goods are just as 
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safe at night as in the daytime,” and 
tells about the safe deposit boxes. 


A peep is taken into a vault leased 
by a law firm which has found it more 
safe and economical to keep here its 
valuable documents referring to civil 
and criminal cases—some of world-note 
and of historical fame—than to retain 
them in expensive downtown office space 
where the light is not so good. Stored 
goods from all parts of the world, await- 
ing shipping orders, are glanced at, and 
perhaps at this point Miss Service re- 
lates an anecdote, amusing or sad. re- 
lating to the circumstances of storing 
furniture, or objects of art from some 
far-off country. With renewed interest 
the group proceeds to the hyocyanic 
acid gas vault used in demothing up- 
holstered furniture and articles of fa- 
bric. A look through the glass panel 
convinces the party of the thoroughness 
of the process. Miss Service explains 
that the customers’ goods here treated 
are guaranteed against reinfestation for 
three years, provided that in the mean- 
time the articles are not dry-cleaned or 
scoured. The subject is handled rather 
from the informative and “wonder” an- 
gle, than from that of “talking up” the 
service with the idea of immediate sales. 


An open door reveals Mr. Sweeting 
personally spraying a sofa with the solu- 
tion. Attendants stand by while the 


“boss” handles the spray-gun. 

“Mothproofing is one of his hobbies,” 
explains the guide, sotto voce. “He’s al- 
ways trying out new angles of this ser- 
vice.” 

On to the vault wherein are stored 
furs and luxurious clothes valued at a 
small fortune. Every garment has been 
treated to insure against latent moths 
and is guaranteed against loss by fire 
or theft while on deposit. The visitors 
chatter among themselves about exper- 
iences here and there with their own fur 
coats and neckpieces, and look most 
favorably impresed by what they have 
seen. 

“And now,” says their guide, “I am 
going to be inhospitable enough to make 
you all cry.” 


Heartstrings 


Forthwith she steers them into the 
vale—or rather the vault—of tears. This 
is for rugs and other floor coverings, 
wherein is kept operative a type of gas 


the fumes of which prevent moth-life 
and, while harmless to human beings, 


makes them weep copiously. The guide 
explains that it is possible to become 
inured to the gas to the point of virtual 
immunity from its effects. The guests, 
coughing, strangling and bedewing their 
faces with tears as big as the “movie” 
kind made of glycerine, exchange pleas- 
antries under these difficulties. 

“Let’s get out of this,” exclaims one 
little woman. “I don’t want to stay long 
enough in this vault to become immune.” 

She is informed that it isn’t the 
length of time one stays at a single 
visit that does the trick, but repeated 
short periods. 
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Expressing the mirthful belief that 
without doubt no moth could live in such 
an atmosphere, the members of the 
party hasten out after noting the care- 
ful arrangement of the rugs so the 
fumes will do their most effective work. 

The process of cleaning floor cover- 
ings and furniture with powerful pneu- 
matic machines is explained. 

And now to the piano and art room, 
kept at a uniform degree of tempera- 
ture and at a proper degree of humidity 
maintained by humidifying machines 
close to the ceiling. Here also are 
“grandfather” clocks, statues, paintings 
and other objects. Miss Service is in- 
spired to break into anecdote and humor, 
as the scene is an appropriate one in 
which to give the audience relief from 
facts and exploration. She tells about 
“sentimental storage’”—as a case in 
point, how a young married woman 
keeps paying storage on old-fashioned 
furniture belonging to her mother, this 
being a sort of compromise to offset hav- 
ing in her own home, furnished in a 
highly modern style, these antiques dear 
to her mother’s heart. Then comes the 
relation of little romances—with no 
names given, of course—of young mar- 
ried couples, of engaged persons, of di- 
vorced pairs—all connected with articles 


NEW YORK FREIGHT TERMINAL 


of furniture stored here either in the 
past or present. The visitors. smile, 
laugh, or look sad according to the notes 
struck by the raconteuse in the scale of 
their emotions. 

Some of the clocks stored in this 
room are kept running on order of their 
owners, this service being furnished by 
the company. 

A glimpse is had of the salesroom for 
customers, where they may place goods 
on display for either public or private 
selling. A fleeting view is taken of au- 
tomobiles stored where it is safer than 
in a garage—where they will not be 
“borrowed” for a night. Miss Service 
explains that the batteries of stored cars 
are sent to a service station to be kept 
under constant charge. 

As the group passes by packers at 
work, the care exercised in packing is 
noted and explained and it is demon- 
strated how indoor trucks, like big, mov- 
able platforms, save wear and tear on 
goods as they go from the receiving 
platform to the upper floor in the big 
freight elevators. 

Going down— The party penetrates to 
the receiving and _ shipping platform. 
Stalwart men are carrying furniture 
with a tenderness which seems almost 
out of place with their brawn and bulk. 
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A receiving clerk is typing in one cor. 
ner while his assistant attaches a tag 
to a chair. A “southern exposure” view 
of some of the big vans of the fleet is 
taken and their capacity noted; 
their cleanliness inside and out. 


Now in through the operating office, 
are arranged. A W 


where work details 
“reedy” voice is heard coming apparent- 
ly from nowhere in particular, but it 
fills the room. It is explained that it is 


issuing from a loud speaker beneath the 7 
clock, to enable those in the main office a 
to communicate orally with anyone in 
the operating office by merely pressing 7 


a lever and talking. 


On through a hallway and past the @ 


president’s office. He’s not here, this 
moment. Maybe he’s still spraying that 
sofa. 


of papers. 
women are decidedly comely and 
men wear a high-pressure, yet contented 
look. Out into the 


of appreciation over what has been sven, 

To the comfortable rest room to re- 

arrange the hat, or use the vanity bag. 
Yet the half has not been told. 


Proposed New York Inland Freight Terminal Has Backing of the Trunk Line Railroads 


YONSTRUCTION of New York City’s 
first universal inland freight ter- 
minal within fifteen months was an- 
nounced on Sept. 5 by the Port of New 
York Authority, which said that the 
terminal would occupy an entire block 
on Manhattan’s lower west side, some- 
where between Canal and 21st Street, 
and that its operation would reduce 
trucking costs and traffic congestion. 
The plan is designed to make it un- 
necessary for shippers and receivers of 
less than carload lots to send their 
trucks to perhaps a half dozen piers or 
railroads to drop or pick up package 
freight. With the union terminal in 
operation this class of freight will be 
carted to the terminal by trailer-trucks 
or by containers carried on motor trucks 
and there sorted for delivery to the 
receivers, who will call for them with 
their own trucks. On outbound ship- 
ments the process will be reversed. 
Although the estimated cost of the 
terminal was set at $9,000,000 a year 
ago, no definite cost was given in the 
announcement. 


Trunk Lines Approve 


The announcement that immediate 
construction was planned followed a con- 
ference of presidents of the eleven 
trunk-line railroads leading into New 
York and New Jersey on Sept. 4, when 
the Port Authority’s plan was approved. 
The project has been studied by the 
railroad heads for more than a year. 
Recommendations adopted by the rail- 
road group read as follows: 

“That railroads willing to use inland 
freight stations for the handling of less 
than carload non-perishable merchandise 
freight advise the Port of New York 








Authority that, if it will construct a uni- 
versal inland freight station as proposed 
and have it ready for use within ap- 
proximately one year, such railroads will 
use it in accordance with an appropriate 
agreement in which shall be set forth 
satisfactory conditions of usage and a 
definite commitment on the part of the 
Port of New York Authority to con- 
struct two additional inland universal 
freight stations if and when desired by 
the railroads. 


Proposed Agreements Soon 


“That investigations pertaining to an 
optional collection and delivery service 
plan be concluded as quickly as prac- 
ticable, but action contemplating adop- 
tion of such plan be deferred pending 
decision of the Interstate Commerce 

















14-story uni- 
which 
may cost, with the land, more than 


9,000,000. 


New York’s proposed 
versal inland freight terminal 


Commission in connection with Docket 
i: <a ere” 


All Freight Centralized 


The Port Authority said that the pro- | 


posed agreements on the conditions of 


usage would be prepared as rapidly as © 


possible. Chairman John F. Galvin of 
the Port Authority said general plans 
and specifications for the building have 
been virtually perfected. The central 


portion of the street floor will be used as | 
freight 


an in-bound and _  out-bound 


station. 


All incoming freight for New York | 


is to be sent to the terminal by truck 
from the railheads. There it will be 
sorted into lots for 


This procedure will eliminate the delay 
and expense involved in the present sys- 
tem whereby receivers send their trucks 
to several different railroad terminals 
for merchandise. Out-bound shipments 
will be brought to the terminal in trucks 
owned by the shippers, where it will be 


sorted and transferred to the railroads | 


by trucks and trailers. It is expected 
that traffic congestion around the piers 
will be reduced materially through oper- 


ation of the terminal, and the lessening | 


of congestion will also extend to the 
Jersey shore. 
The terminal will be paid for by Port 


Authority bonds authorized by the 1926 we 
Its operating costs are ex- 7 


Legislature. 
pected to be derived from rentals of the 
upper floors, which are available 
light manufacturing and other 
The terminal was included in the com- 
prehensive plan designed by New York 
and New Jersey when the Port Au- 
thority was created in 1922. 





main lobby again. © 
Small talk, congratulations, expressions 7 


the receivers who § 
will pick it up with their own trucks. 7 








also i 


And so through the main office 
to an accompaniment of the clicking of @ 
typewriting machines and the rustling © 
The place is busy, the young 
the ie 
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Possible Effeets of Farm Relief Act on 
Public Merchandise Warehousing 


By HORACE H. HERR 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 
Washington Bureau, 


Economics of the-Department of Agriculture, has a sig- 


The official announcement issued by the 
Joard states that the inquiry is expected to 


Availability and capacity of country elevators. 
2. Availability and capacity of storage space at terminal 


3. Rates and other conditions that are factors in de- 
termining the cost of storage and length of time which 


1163 National Press Bldg. nificant scope. 
7 ASHINGTON, D. C., Sept 14.—There is more than Federal Farm , 
/ a passing threat to the warehousing business in develop comprehensive data on: 
' the Farm Relief Act and its application under direc- a 
tion of the Federal Farm Board to the distribution prob- 
lems incident to the marketing of farm commodities. One markets. 
has but to reflect on the fact that cotton and tobacco are 
included, in the list of commodities within the purview of 
this new statute, to realize that owners of warehouse’ grain may be held in storage. 
facilities in the South, at least, are justified in watching 4. 


developments rather closely. 


The Federal Farm Board has initiated a general survey 
of storage facilities used in the grain trade. 
_ which is prosecuted by the Bureau of Agricultural 


vatii 


i ich a survey may be undertaken 
in connection with the grain trade, 
given similar conditions a like investi- 
gation may be expected in the cotton or 
the tobacco trade; indeed, such might be 
undertaken in connection with the dis- 
tribution and marketing of any agricul- 
tural commodity and the products de- 
rived from it. Immediately come _ into 
the picture, corn and hogs, and all the 
marketable meat products which in one 


form or another contribute to the de- 
mand for warehousing. Fruits and 


vegetables come within the operation of 
the farm relief program. They are, of 
course, directly related to canned goods, 
the distributors of which, in many local- 
ities, make liberal use of warehouse fa- 
cilities. 

After the Federal Farm Board has be- 
fore it the results of the present survey, 
it will formulate its policy toward lend- 
ing money to cooperative marketing as- 
sociations for storage facilities. It is 
quite obvious that, to some degree, the 
Government is going to encourage co- 
operative farmer organizations to build 
storage structures by lending them 
money at low rates of interest. The 
Board has indicated that it will scruti- 
nize requests for loans, for this purpose, 
critically; that it will deny the applica- 
tions for loans if evidence suggests that 
storage facilities already established are 
adequate and available at reasonable 
rates. The Board asserts that it will 
frown on needless expansion of storage 
facilities and the duplication of ware- 
housing investments. 

Accepting at their face value these 
pronouncements of good intentions, it 
may be prudent to remember that a 
Federal agency such as the Farm Board 
is not—in a government such as ours it 
cannot be—free from _ political § in- 
fluences and the pressure of determined 
agitations. The policy of one Adminis- 
tration does not bind the next Admin- 
istration, and the good intentions of one 
group of men making up a farm board 


Prices at country shipping points in relation to prices 


at terminal markets. 


The investi- 
Winnipeg. 


are not binding on another group. An- 
other board under another set of condi- 
tions might have its own notions as to 
the adequacy of warehouse facilities in 
a given locality, and with the coopera- 
tive associations in the field as owners 
and operators of storage facilities, an- 
other Congress in the face of another 
agitation might see fit to work some 
startling changes in the United States 
Warehouse Act. 

There is no disposition here to play 
the role of alarmist. It is, however, 
prudent for the warehousing industry to 
face the fact that the farm relief legis- 
lation started something and that no one 
may confidently predict just where that 
something may stop. The Farm Board’s 
avowed purpose is to place the producer- 
owned and controlled cooperatives in 
command of the marketing machinery. 
Storage facilities are an important part 
of that machinery. To whatever degree 
these cooperatives own and operate stor- 
age facilities, leased, purchased or built 
with money lent to them by the Gov- 
ernment at low interest, they become, 
in the same degree, competitors with 
the privately owned warehouses and 
storage facilities. Further, they step 
into the field with substantial advan- 
tages over the private owners, by virtue 
of the aids extended by the Government. 

It is not suggested here that the eco- 
nomic conditions current in agriculture 
do not justify this patent favoritism. 
The point is that a new and potentially 
formidable competitive factor looms in 
the warehousing industry. For the mo- 
ment it appears that it will work no 
hardships on warehousing interests gen- 
erally, as the survey now under way 
has to do directly with the grain traffic. 
But what can be done in the grain traf- 
fic can be done also with relation to cot- 
ton, tobacco, etc. Assume that a cooper- 
ative marketing association owned and 
controlled warehousing and storage fa- 
cilities in Kansas City. Since it has 


undertaken this service only to maintain 


5. A comparison of terminal market prices by grades 
and classes of wheats, cash and future, with prices in 


control of commodities handled until 
they are marketed at a favorable price, 
they are relieved from the necessity of 
charges that will produce the profit es- 
sential to the successful private busi- 
ness. That the cooperative’s warehous- 
ing fee might affect warehousing and 
storage charges on several lines of busi- 
ness throughout the Kansas City dis- 
trict is obvious. 

Another feature holds interesting pos- 
sibilities. Under the Farm Relief Act, 
the Farm Board is expected to make 
loans to cooperatives enabling them to 
advance to the patrons of their ware- 
houses a substantially higher percentage 
of the market price current at the time 
the commodities are stored. If, through 
the agencies of local banks or the inter- 
mediate credit banks, the cooperatives 
are able to borrow 65 per cent of the 
current price of the stored commodity, 
then the Federal Farm Board might lend 
an additional 25 per cent, thereby, ena- 
bling the owners of the stored commodi- 
ties to draw down 90 per cent of the 
market price. The receipt from the pri- 
vate warehouse under current conditions 
can be used as collateral for no such 
generous percentage of the current value 
of the stored goods. 

Again let it be emphasized that there 
is no criticism, of the lending arrange- 
ment, here implied. The sole purpose of 
calling attention to these matters is to 
impress the warehousing industry with 
the fact that the Federal Farm Relief 
Act has established a national policy 
which, conceivably, may force far-reach- 
ing readjustments in the warehousing 
business. The Government now stands 
with its authority and its financial pres- 
tige behind the agricultural group as it 
comes into the field as a competitor with 
various marketing and _ distributing 
agencies privately owned. 

If there is a moral to adorn this tale, 
it points, perhaps, to the necessity of 
exceptional alertness throughout the 
warehousing industry. 
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When Employer Is Liable for Injury 
Caused by Chauffeur 
HE law is well established that a 
warehouseman is not liable for in- 
juries caused by his truck driver 
unless such injuries were inflicted while 
the driver was acting within the scope 
of the employment. 

For instance, in Lohr v. Barkmann 
Cartage Co., 167 N. E. 35, it was dis- 
closed that a warehouseman instructed 
his truck driver to take the truck to the 
yarage. Instead of following the in- 
structions the driver drove 26 blocks 
away from the garage and ran into and 
seriously injured two pedestrians, who 
sued the warehouseman for damages. 

It is interesting to observe that the 
Court held the warehouseman not liable, 
saying: 

“Whether Schwinnen [driver] was in 
plaintiff’s [warehouseman’s] employ at 
the time of the accident depends upon 
the facts surrounding that occurrence. 
The only evidence as to what he was 
doing at that time showed him to 
be more than 4% miles from the garage 
and not traveling in the direction of the 
garage at the time of the accident. All 
of the evidence in the record shows that 
he was not in the course of his employ- 
ment, but was on a frolic of his own. 
There was in the record no evidence that 
he was within the scope of his employ- 
ment, but all of the evidence was 
that he was without the scope of his 
employment.” 


Bank Held Liable for Checks Cashed by 
Dishonest Bookkeeper 


T is well known by many persons that 

banks are liable for payment of 
money on forged checks. However, few 
persons realize that a depositor may 
recover from a bank for money paid 
on altered or filled in checks previously 
signed by the depositor, providing the 
bank should have discovered the dis- 
crepancy by the application of ordinary 
care. 

For example, in Gutfreund v. East 
River Nat. Bank, 167 N. E. 171, it was 


disclosed that a bookkeeper was au- 
thorized to receive the bills for mer- 
chandise from the dealers, make out 


checks for their payment, and present 
them to his employer for signature. 
Frequently he would make out checks to 
fictitious persons and attached them to 
fictitious bills and, after obtaining his 
employer’s signature thereon, he would 
indorse the fictitious names of the 
checks and present them to the bank for 
payment. 


When the employer the 


discovered 





By Leo T. Parker 


bookkeeper’s fraud he sued the bank for 
recovery of the money thus paid, on the 
contention that the bank employees were 
negligent in failing to observe the sus- 
picious circumstances of the bookkeeper 
cashing the checks. 

The bank attempted to avoid liability 
on the ground that a financial institu- 
tion is required only to know that the 
depositor’s signature is genuine. 

However, it is important to know that 
the Court held the bank liable, stating 
the following important law: 

“The depositor in drawing checks is 
bound to take usual and reasonable pre- 
cautions to prevent forgery, although 
he is not required so to prepare the 
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R. PARKER answers legal 
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check that no one can_ successfully 
tamper with it. The drawer of a check 
may be liable where he draws the in- 
strument in such an incomplete state as 
to facilitate or invite fraudulent altera- 
tions. If the negligence of the 
depositor enables the clerk to alter the 
check, and so causes the bank to make 
payment on a forged order, the depositor 
is estopped from disputing the authority 
of the .banker to pay. A bank is 
bound by contractual obligation to the 
exercise of due care in the payment of 
checks bearing the genuine signatures of 
its depositors. Its negligence defeats 
the defense of negligence on the part of 
the depositor.” 


Payment for Space Utilized in Storing 
Goods 


N many instances warehousemen find 

it necessary, due to the _ peculiar 
character of the stored merchandise, to 
give considerably more space for its 
storage than is required under ordinary 
circumstances. 

Therefore it is important to know 
that a warehouseman may charge for 
the actual space utilized and necessary 
to safeguard the goods against loss or 
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damage unless the amount of the stor- : 


age charges was agreed upon when the 
goods were accepted for storage. 

For illustration, in New Jersey Re- 
frigerating Co., 146 Atl. 585, it was 
disclosed that the owner of 250 barrels 
of ale placed it in a cold storage wuare- 
house. On account of the fact that it 
was necessary to maintain the tempera- 
ture of that part of the warehouse in 
which the ale was stored, approximately 
50 degrees, a cellar was devoted ex- 
clusively to storage of tke ale, although 
actually it occupied less than one-fourth 
of the cellar space. 

The warehouseman contended that he 
should receive payment for the cellar 
Space, whereas the owner of the ale 
argued that he should not be compelled 
to pay for more space than the mer- 
chandise actually occupied. 

It is interesting to observe that the 
higher Court held the warehouseman 
entitled to recover storage charges based 
on the area of the cellar, saying: 

“It is quite obvious, from the evidence 
in the case, that one-quarter of the space 
was amply sufficient to supply storage 
for the ale. . Since ale, in order to 
be properly preserved, should be kept at 
a temperature of somewhere between 
50 and 60 degrees Fahrenheit, and 
whereas the cold storage plant requires 
a temperature of 30 degrees, or even 
colder, the presence of the ale made it 
impracticable for the storage company 
to make any use of the surplus space 
of the cellar or basement for cold stor- 


age purposes. According to the 
circumstances developed by the testi- 
mony, and which resulted in the ale 


being retained in storage, apparently by 
and with the concurrence of the parties 
in interest, the transaction resolved it- 
self into a bailment, pure and simple, for 
their mutual benefit. It is a fair infer- 
ence, from the proof in the case, that 
the receivers were fully aware that the 
storage company was engaged solely in 
the cold storage business, and hence, in 
the absence of any agreement as to what 
compensation was to be paid to the 
storage company for the use of the space 
required to store the ale, it seems to us 
that the only fair and equitable rule 
to be applied is that the space occupied 
by the ale must be paid for at cold stor- 
age rates for the period of time that the 
ale was in actual storage.” 


Duty of Owner of Garage to Safeguard 
Automobile | 


NASMUCH as many warehousemen 
place motor trucks in garages for 
repairs, the recent case of Maynard v. 
James, 146 Atl. 614, imparts unusually 
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interesting information pertaining to 
the duties of garagemen to safeguard 
vehicles against loss or damage. 

In this case the owner of a truck left 
it for performance of work and received 
a receipt, as follows: 

“All property at owner’s risk. Not 
responsible for articles left loose in car.’ 

One of the garage employees, without 
knowledge of either his employer or the 
truck owner, drove the vehicle from the 
garage and collided with a telephone 
pole. The owner of the machine sued 
the garage proprietor, who attempted 
to avoid liability on the contention that 
the employee acted without the scope of 
his employment. 

However, the Court held the owner of 
the garage liable for full damages to the 
owner of the vehicle, saying: 

“When the plaintiff [owner] left the 
car in the garage, the defendants 
[garage] as bailees for hire assumed the 
obligation not only to use due care in the 
performance of the services required, 
but to keep it in their garage or other 
arena place ready for redelivery 
to the plaintiff when he should come for 
it... . The driving of the car out of 
the driveway into the street and its sub- 
sequent operation was a wholly unau- 
thorized use which, had the defendants 
done it themselves, certainly would have 
constituted a clear breach of duty. ‘A 
bailee is liable in an action of tort for 
an injury to property bailed, occurring 
during a use of it by him, or by others 
without his consent, which was neither 
expressly nor impliedly authorized by 
the contract of bailment, even though 
such injury was the result of accident 
and not of negligence in the manner in 
which the property was used.’ ”’ 


Consignor Liable for Unpaid Freight 
Charges 
NDER ordinary circumstances a 


consignor is liable for payment of 
freight charges if for any reason the 
consignee refuses to pay the same. 

For instance, in Moss Co. Michigan 
Cent. R. Co., 123 So. 90, it was dis- 
closed that a shipper named Moss 
shipped a carload of materials “charges 
collect.” In a letter to the carrier the 
consignee reconsigned the car to a man 
named Benjamin, prior to its arrival. 
In this letter was stated “they will pay 
all charges.” 

The car was delivered to Benjamin 
and the freight charges amounting to 
$177 were charged to his account. 

The railroad company, being unable 
to collect the charges from either Ben- 
jemin or the original consignee, sued 
Moss. The Court held Moss liable, and 
said: 

“Ordinarily, the person from whom 
the goods are received, for shipment 
assumes the obligation to pay the freight 
charges even when the bili of 
lading imposes ‘liability upon the con- 
signee.’ In the absence of an 
agreement to the contrary, it seems to 
be well settled that the shipper assumes 
the obligation to pay the freight charges 
whether the bill of lading so requires 


or not, and this obligation is ordinarily 


LEGAL 


a primary one, and even though the 
bill of lading contains a provision im- 
posing liability upon the consignee, ‘for 
the shipper is presumably the consignor. 
The transportation ordered by him is 
presumably on his own behalf; and a 
promise by him to pay therefor is in- 
ferred and a promise to pay for goods 
is implied when one orders them from 
a dealer.’ But it may be shown that 
the shipper was not acting on his own 
behalf, and that this was known to the 
carrier, and ‘that the parties intended 
not only that the consignee should as- 
sume an obligation to pay the freight 


charges, but that the shipper should 
not assume any liability whatsoever 
therefor; or that he should assume only 


a secondary liability.’ It is well 
settled that though the goods are only 
to be delivered upon payment by the 
consignee of the freight charges, the 
shipper is not relieved on account of a 
delivery by the carrier of the goods to 


the consignee without collecting the 
charges, though credit is voluntarily 
extended to the consignee. This right 


to collect from the consignor can only 
be barred by limitations or contract.” 


Distinction Between Receipts Limiting 
Liability for Loss of Goods 


T is well established that a shipper is 

bound by a contract or receipt signed 
by him which limits the common carrier’s 
liability for loss or damage to the ship- 
ment to a specified amount, providing 
the limitation of liability is based on a 
reduced freight or express rate, and the 
owner may by payment of an additional 
fee obtain insurance for the full value 
of the merchandise. 

However, it is important to know that 
the law is quite different with respect to 
transfer companies’ which _ transport 
baggage, trunks, and the like. 

For example, in Lawes v. New Orleans 
Transfer Co., 123 So. 145, it was dis- 
closed that the owner of a trunk checked 
it in the regular manner on passage of 
a railroad ticket. When she arrived at 
her destination she gave the railroad 
check to the agent of a transfer company. 

She received from the agent a slip of 
paper on which was printed: 

“The rates charged by this company 
are in each instance based upon a valu- 
ation not greater than $100 (One hun- 
dred dollars) per piece. This company 
will not accept a greater liability than 
$100 (One hundred dollars) for each 
piece of baggage on account of loss or 
damage, unless a greater value is de- 
clared by the owner at the time railroad 
checks are surrendered to this company, 
and an additional risk paid for at the 
rate of ten cents (10c) for each $100 
(One hundred dollars) or fractional 
part thereof value so declared.” 

In some way the trunk was lost and 
she sued the transfer company for $400, 
the value of the trunk. The transfer 


company contended that it was not liable 
for more than $100 because the owner 
of the baggage had accepted the receipt 
on which was printed the limitation no- 
tification. 
However, 


as the owner of the trunk 
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testified that she d.d not know that this 
clause was in the receipt, the Court held 
the transfer company liable for the full 
value of the trunk, stating the following 
important law: 

“T'he question is whether she [owner 
of trunk] is bound by the limitation of 
the clause in the receipt, and not 
whether she knew of its presence in the 
receipt, because sometimes persons are 
held to conditions and qualifications in 
similar cases, when they have not read 
them and know nothing about them. 

, Cases where parties proposing to 
have articles of property transported by 
a common carrier, deliberately enter 
into some necessary contract relating vo 
the transportation, differ materially 
from those cases of travelers who com- 
mit their trunks, or articles of baggage, 
to an agent of some express or transfer 
company, and receive at the moment 
some paper which amounts simply to a 
voucher enabling them to follow and 
identify their property. The dif- 
ference is very obvious in the circum- 
stances, which, in the one case, usually 
admit of no negotiation, or discussion: 
while, in the other, the shipment of tae 
property is a matter of arrangement 
with full opportunity for deliberate 
action. The rule with respect to 
interstate carriers does not apply to a 
local transportation company. In order 
for such carriers to limit their liability, 
a customer’s assent to the limitation 
must be evidenced in some manner more 
convincing than the method shown to 
have been followed in the instant case.” 


Pennsylvania Subsidiary Is Financing 


Jersey City Development 


A large plot fronting the Hudson 
River at Exchange Place in Jersey City 
has been leased for sixty-three years by 
the Pennsylvania Dock & Warehouse 
Co. from the Pennsylvania Railroad for 
the erection of what the sponsors say 
will be one of the largest warehouse 
terminals in the port of New York. The 
storage firm is a subsidiary of the rail 
carrier. 

The terminal is being financed by a 
$5,750,000 6 per cent mortgage bond 
issue offered by the National City Co. 
and Cassatt & Co. The entire cost of 
the development, including carrying 
charges, is estimated at $8,030,000 and 
the warehouses are due to be in opera- 
tion next May. 


Construction of three buildings and 


three piers, the first unit, is already 
under way. It will provide 27,000,000 
cubic feet of space, with cold storage, 


bonded warehousing, manufacturing and 
other facilities, and the initial building, 
to be completed about Nov. 30, will have 
6,000 000 cubic feet, including 4,000,000 
for cold storage. 


Information on Plywood Crates 


Bulletin No. 18 of the Freight Con- 
tainer Bureau, American Railway Asso- 
ciation, 30 Vesey Street, New York City, 
is “Plywood Crates for Furniture.” 
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HE bankers behind the financing of 

the rail-to-keel storage terminal 
which, illustrated herewith, the Penn- 
sylvania Dock & Warehouse Co., is erect- 
ing in Jersey City have announced the 
entire issue of $8,750,000 leasehold mort- 
gage 6 per cent sinking fund gold bonds 
with warrants attached has been sold 
and that the subscription books have 
been closed. The company is a subsid- 
iary of the Pennsylvania Railroad, from 
which the subsidiary has acquired under 
a 63-year lease a large plot of land 
fronting on the Hudson River at Ex- 
change Place in Jersey City. 

The completed struction, erection of 
which was begun in June, will be the 
largest warehouse terminal in the port 
of New York, according to a statement 
issued the company. The lease, involv- 
ing $20,000,000, was signed on Aug. 20. 
William J. McMillan is the firm’s presi- 
dent and offices have been established at 
25 Church Street, New York City. 

“The location of this terminal,” says 
the statement, “is a strategic position 
permitting immediate railway and steam- 
ship contacts with industrial centers 
and seaports, and permits of easy and 
speedy passenger and freight transport- 
ation to and from Manhattan. 

“The activities will include cold stor- 
age, pool car distribution, bonded ware- 
housing, general order, manufacturing, 
warehousing on package basis and gen- 


YIMULTANEOUSLY with the an- 
\7 nouncement that tke Lyon Van & 
Storage Co. of Seattle will erect a new 
warehouse it becomes publicly known 
that Dean C. McLean, of McLean the 
Mover, Inc., Tacoma, Wash., who pur- 
chased the Lyon firm last February, has 
allied himself with the Lyon Van & 
Storage Co., Inc., which, with lkead- 
quarters in Los Angeles, operates ware- 
houses in Los’ Angeles, Hollywood, 
Glendale, San Diego, San Francisco and 
Santa Barbara, all in California. 

Mr. McLean will be the Lyon repre- 
sentative in three Pacific Northwest 


Port of New York to Have Rail-to-Keel Terminal. 
to Pennsylvania Dock & Warehouse Co. 
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Pennsylvania Railroad Leases Jersey City Tracts 











and display 


eral warehousing. Offices 
room will be available. 
“This new enterprise is actually a 
rail-to-keel warehouse, served by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad and adjacent to 
the freight yards of the railroad. Rail- 
road sidings will run at the north and 
south sides of the building and to the 
end of three piers ranging in length 
from 856 to 913 feet, all of which will 
accommodate ocean steamers. Loading 
and unloading from these sidings will 


be accomplished without the use of 
trucks. The warehouse also adjoins the 


Pennsylvania station on the south. 

“With abundant means for receiving 
and shipping, the completed project will 
have adequate facilities for unloading 
vessels and freight cars, and for making 
local truck deliveries and shipments by 
rail and water.” 

The first unit—three buildings and 
three piers—is to be completed about 
Nov. 30. One building will have 6,000,- 
000 cubic feet, including 4,000,000 for 
cold storage, while the entire unit will 
provide 27,000,000 cubic feet. Eight 
stories throughout, the three structures 
will be of reinforced concrete of the flat 
slab type, built to sustain a live load of 
200 to 300 pounds to the square foot. 
The unit will be 970 feet long on the 
waterfront by 300 feet deep. 

The first building will be constructed 
as an L, being 160 feet in the rear and 


cities—Seattle and Tacoma in Washing- 
ton and Portland in Oregon. 

In Portland Mr. McLean has purchased 
the West Coast Van & Storage Co., 
which, established in 1910, operated a 
merchandise and household goods ware- 
house at 15th and Kearney Streets. 

In Tacoma the name McLean the 
Mover, Inc., at 109 South 15th Street, 


will be retained for the present but the 
house will be the Lyon unit there. It 
was in Tacoma that Mr. McLean founded 
his 
concrete fireproof warehouse in Tacoma 
contains 30,000 square feet of floor space 


warehouse business, in 1904. His 





212 feet in front. The front section of 
this building will be three stories in 
height, devoted to warehouses, offices, 
stores, marginal streets and manufactur- 
ing, while the remainder of the building, 
as before stated, will be given to the 
cold storage plant. The complete unit 
will have ten elevators devoted to pas- 
senger service and twelve to freight. 
The piers will be equipped with the latest 
type of loading and unloading devices. 
All buildings and piers will not only be 
of fireproof construction, but will have 
the additional protection of a sprinkler 
system throughout. 

It is believed that the cold storage unit 
represents a step forward in the industry 
of refrigeration and in the preservation 
of perishable goods. 

Very ample cork insulation, so applied 
as to make a perfect seal, is provided. 
Refrigerating machinery and coil ar- 
rangement represent the latest word in 
engineering skill. Also, appliances will 
be installed whereby positive circulation, 
correct relative humidity and constant 
unvarying temperatures may be main- 
tained. Location of elevators, loading 
platforms, tracks, etc., has been worked 
out so that rapid and economical han- 
dling will be possible. 

Provision is made at the rear of the 
building for a team track yard with 16 
sidings. 


Dean McLean Now Represents Lyon Chain in Three Northwest Cities 
and Will Build a Warehouse in Seattle 


and represents an investment of ap- 
proximately $100,000. 

In Seattle the new Lyon depository will 
be a $60,000 class A structure contain- 


of floor 


ing 35,000 square feet space. 
The site is at Dexter Avenue and 
Crockett Street. 


As Lyon representative in the Pacific 
Northwest Mr. McLean becomes as- 
sociated with E. B. Gould, Judson M. 
Davis, Frank M. Brock, Rodney ». 
Sprigg and other southern California 
executives who some time ago con- 
solidated their individual businesses 
under the Lyon name. 
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> 4 | pee the busy executive of a warehousing business who is keen to keep abreast of the times there are several >< 
¢ important new things to think about in the field of motor freight. Developments are following one another at . 
> 4 a rapid pace, and all have a distinct bearing on the cost and opportunities of handling the hauling requirements > 
r4 of any warehouse business, regardless of its size. There are many advancements being made on the manufac- «© 
$ turers’ side of the industry, and some of these will be discussed in this department, which is conducted > 
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THIS MONTH 


Truck Selection. 


Flexibility in Traffic. 


Depreciation Problems. 


New Models on the Market 


‘| EW standards, recently developed by specialists in 
the motor delivery field, reveal a number of inter- 
esting opportunities for greater economy—and 

hence more profit—in the selection of equipment for the 
transportation department of warehouse business. 

Storage executives will find that these new angles 
on the kind of trucks that can be used most profitably 
fo; a given class of work, will be of considerable value 
in reducing route department overhead. 

In the past the demand for speed in modern delivery 
service has led to many misconceptions, some on the 
part of manufacturers of delivery equipment, others in 
the minds of operators. Results are found in unbalanced 
operations, expensive failures and excessive depreciation 
of rolling stock. 

Today, however, speed in handling delivery work does 
not necessarily mean fast equipment. A prominent truck 
engineer sums up the present situation as follows, in a 
paper presented at the recent Saranac meeting of the 
Society of Automotive Engineers: 

“Present-day traffic conditions put a negative value 
on maximum speeds and a premium on quick get-away 
and flexibility. Profitable speed is measured not in 
miles-per-hour, but miles-per-year. Furthermore, miles- 





Five Hours Standing Time 


per-year, on a profit basis, are not arrived at merely with 
multiplying miles-per-hour by so many days.” 

Operators seldom stop to figure the actual average 
miles-per-hour in useful service obtained from their 
trucks. The figure would startle some of them. It is 
entirely dependent on the operation, being different in 
every case, but invariably it is a figure which indicates 
beyond any doubt that every idle minute is of impor- 
tance. 

In the case of light delivery operation, for example, 
where it has been assumed in the past that vehicles 
should be selected for their ability to make speed, let 
us see how this present-day theory of truck selection 
applies. In giving such an example, we are, of course, 
confronted with the fact that no one set of figures ap- 
plies in all cases. Some concerns operate only on city 
routes. Others operate between a main point and sub- 
stations at strategic points where loads are redistributed 
for greater economy. Still others deliver both in the 
city and to outlying points direct. In the outlying de- 
liveries, some are made daily to points as much as thirty 
miles from town, and others at specified times during the 
week to points even further away. 


it is almost impossible to quote a safe is demanded of the average delivery 
figure for time so lost. 


truck. 
Every minute lost at a traffic light 


Where the de- 












dpa the purpose of illustration, how- 
ever, as regards light delivery equip- 
ment, suppose we consider a route hav- 
ing 150 stops and a run of 40 miles in 
a day. Ten hours is a long enough day 
for the purpose of illustration here, al- 
though it may be stated that the tend- 
ency is to keep such operations down 
to eight. 

Assume that the average time to make 
each of these 150 stops (most conserva- 
tively for this illustration) is two min- 
utes. This, of course, is extremely low 
for the majority of cases, but it will 
serve to indicate the desired point here. 
On 150 stops there are 5 hours of time 
during which the truck stands idle. 
Loading methods vary so widely that 


livery route is split, or prompt delivery 
policy requires two trips a day, more 
loading time must be figured. Some 
lunch time also must be deducted. In 
almost any case eight hours actually 
out on the 40-mile run is about the 
maximum. 

With 5 hours devoted to stops, the 
truck on such a job must be capable 
of averaging 13.3 m.p.h. in the 3 re- 
maining hours, including acceleration 
and deceleration. 

Anyone who has ever tried to drive 
a car through city and outlying traffic, 
with traffic lights to account for, corners 
to negotiate, and starting and stopping 
150 times, can begin to appreciate what 


drags down the average amazingly, while 
a second or two on each delivery stop 
amounts to further substantial loss when 
multiplied by 150. It is at once appar- 
ent why a premium has been placed upon 
swift acceleration and smooth reserve 
power for pick-up in traffic. 

Unless a truck is capable of this climb 
to speed and quick stopping without 
strain, there enters another element, in 
the problem of miles per year, upon 
which the profit or loss of the operation 
depends. The accelerating ability of a 
very light chassis is readily understood, 
but it is one of the points on which are 
based some of the misconceptions men- 
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A new unit placed 


has a one-piece roof. 


ment boxes and tire-racks are carried underneath the body. 
i The van is mounted on an Autocar Ranger 


in the cab and the windows are screened. 


chassis with a 213-inch wheelbase. 


tioned in the opening paragraphs. Profit- 
able operation depends more on ability 
to reach or recover a fair average than 
on ability to push up to excessive maxi- 
mum speed. 

The cry for speed in delivery service 
is but a natural result of the pace mod- 
ern business competition has created. 
The need for longer runs follows the 
expansion of the larger concerns into 
suburban districts. Both speed in this 
service and the economical handling of 
longer runs under present traffic condi- 
tions require, therefore, for most profit- 
able operation, a vehicle which is flexible 
on acceleration and handling in traffic 
rather than one which is capable of 
reaching the topmost speed in running. 


Making Sure Before Buying 


T has been shown above that, in view 

of conditions as they are today, there 
are other things beside running speed 
which should be considered in choosing 
trucks for the quickest and most profit- 
able operation. Let us consider, as well, 
au number of other points which are im- 
portant with regard to vehicle selection. 

It is timely to point out that truck- 
buying nowadays is much different from 
what it was ten, or even five, years ago. 
Competition has forced truck manufac- 
turers to adopt more aggressive methods 
to sell their equipment. Users are buy- 
ing transportation, not trucks. By this 
we mean that they are buying equipment 
as a service, not as a production; on 
a basis of what it will do for them, not 
what it is. 


This point deserves emphasis and can 
be made clear when we say that it is a 
common thing today for a local truck 
sales agency to make a complete analy- 
sis of a prospective purchaser’s hauling 
requirements to show why and how the 
types and capacities of trucks which 
they recommend should be used. Among 
the larger and best reputed manufac- 
turers who offer this analysis service, 
engineers are employed who do nothing 
but this. Although, of course, their pur- 
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of Philadelphia. 
This van body, built by H. Kaiser & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, has an inside loading 
space of 18 feet 3 inches by 7 feet 3 inches by 7 feet 6 inches, or 960 cubic feet. It 


All equip- 
There are two berths 


Front tires are Goodrich balloons 


pose is to sell the equipment, the writer’s 
experience has been that most of them 
study each problem fair-mindedly. The 
service is quite worth while, and if the 
buyer knows enough about his own con- 
ditions to agree or disagree intelligently 
with the report, he does well to take 
advantage of it. 

This tendency to buy trucks on a basis 
of the way they fit into a business as 
transportation units has been responsi- 
ble for the growing acceptance of the 
“transportation engineer’ in the truck 
field. 

In many large cities today there are 
trained engineers whose services are 
available as consultants on problems 
of both buying and using motor trucks. 
These men work independently of the 
truck manufacturers on a fee basis. The 
field is a new one, yet they are. as a 
fraternity, working hard for the accept- 
ance of the industry. The writer knows 
of many instances where the services 
of an outside viewpoint such as this has 
paid its cost many times in actual sav- 
ings of transportation costs. 

The transportation engineer is being 
consulted quite frequently now on such 
problems as selecting equipment, design- 
ing bodies, rearranging schedules, lay- 
ing out garages and repair shops, and 
establishing maintenance policies. 


Watch Depreciation Cost 


A LTHOUGH to the owner of the com- 

pany which uses motor delivery 
vehicles it is apparent from the remarks 
at the beginning of this article that 
speed in operation is most essential for 
the quick and profitable handling of the 
day’s business, yet from the cost account- 
ing viewpoint (as any analysis will 
show) there is another equally impor- 
tant consideration which must not be 
overlooked, lest the cost of this work 
should become so high that the depart. 
ment will be conducted at an excessive 
and burdensome cost. 


We speak now of the actual and com- 
plete cost, and the consideration which 
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tion. 

Depreciation (and its cost, which fre- 
quently becomes one of the major items 
in the final figures) is entirely a matter 
of these three things: 

A—Service facilities. 

B—Quality of the vehicle. 

C—Resale value. 

In view of the fact that operators of 
motor vehicles are lately coming to rec- 
ognize the importance of considering 
depreciation at the time of selecting 
vehicles, a thing which cost accountants 
in this field are now stressing most em- 
phatically, six suggestions are given 
here. While to some operators they may 
seem elementary, they are important 
nevertheless and are worth clipping and 
keeping to review when more vehicles 
are installed. 

These suggestions, if considered at the 
time of purchasing equipment, will do 
much toward avoiding excessive depre- 
ciation cost: 


1. Value your own experience and ob- 
servation. If youvhave had good results 
from one make of truck, stick to it. 
Keep your eyes and ears open and get 
the sentiments of others whose experi- 
ence is equally as valuable to you as 
yours. 

2. Make sure you will get service. A 
truck is only as good as the repair and 
parts service you can get on it. Can 
the man who sells you the truck stand 
back of it? Will he be able to render 
service in years to come? 


3. Be careful not to buy a possible 
“orphan.” If a truck manufacturer goes 
out of business, the truck drops consid- 
erably in resale value. Parts and service 
are difficult to get. A firmly estab- 
lished truck manufacturer will continue 
to render service and supply parts when 
they are needed. 


4. Do not be confused by high trade-in 
offers. Remember that various trucks 
have various margins allowed to deal- 
ers on which to trade. The car that has 
a wide margin is invariably overpriced 
to permit it. The dealer who “trades 
wild” is a poor business man and very 
likely will not stay in business to give 
you service for the life of your truck. 
You get “so much for so much” with 
trucks as with everything else. 


5. Be careful about buying a truck 
which makes radical changes in chassis 
or motor every few years. Don’t find 
yourself later with an obsolete model on 
your hands. 


6. Think of resale value. Certain 
trucks command a higher second-hand 
value than others. You know which they 
are. Favor the truck on which you will 
suffer the least depreciation if you 
should be compelled to sell it in a month, 
a year or even five years from now. 
Ask yourself, “Who would want my 
truck if I should try to sell it?” 


Two Kinds of Buyers 


HE executive of a business who is 
about to buy a truck equipment can 
place himself in one of two classes. The 
truck industry recognizes these two 
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is important here is that of deprecia- 
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kinds of buyers, and it will be noticed 
that it appeals to them correspondingly 
in its advertising and selling efforts. 

The first class is the buyer who is 
technically inclined. He will study the 
specification tables thoroughly. He knows 
the advantages of certain units of de- 
sign both as applied to the quality of 
the truck and its value to his business. 

The second class is the buyer who does 
not understand the engineering features 
of a truck chassis. He is too much oc- 
cupied with other business worries to 
take the time to make a study of motor 
mechanics. 

If you are of the first class you will 
find the specification tables to be most 
valuable. You will be able to weigh 
advantages and disadvantages of one 
against another. Very likely, if you are 
highly seasoned on the subject, you will 
find it necessary to make some compro- 
mise in reaching a decision, but you will 
find the machine in which the features 
you consider most important predomi- 
nate. 

If you are of the second class, the 
best advice the writer can give is to 
steer clear of specifications, except, per- 
haps, to the extent mentioned earlier in 
this article. Do not invite too many ex- 
planations from salesmen, for each will 
surely be able to justify in argument 
the advantages of his design. The re- 
sult will be confusing and may lead to 
the least desirable choice. Rather de- 
pend on the reliability of the manufac- 
turer, his past record, and the present 
popularity of the vehicle. 

In the use of motor trucks the proper 
or improper selection of the vehicles will 
positively make or break success from 
the start. Every item of operating cost 
and every factor involved in rendering 
dependable service is determined by the 
manner in which the trucks are suited 
to the work they must do. 


Recent Models 


A CME TRUCK CO., Cadillac, Mich.: 
-\ Model 17, a 1-ton, has been added. 
Powered with a 6-cylinder engine and 
having a 4-speed transmission and Lock- 
heed hydraulic brakes, this unit is de- 
signed in one wheelbase length, 136 
inches. The chassis weight is 3000 
pounds; maximum gross weight rating, 
6400 pounds. 





Brockway Motor Truck Co., New 
York: To meet requirements of modern 
heavy-duty transport, a new 6-cylinder, 
6-wheel chassis and a companion 4-wheel 
chassis have been introduced. The 6- 
Wheeler is rated 40,000 pounds gross 
weight capacity as a truck and 70,000 
pounds gross weight for tractor-trailer 
operation. Corresponding 4-wheel unit 
ratings are respectively 30,000 and 65,- 
000 pounds. Although parts and units 
are largely interchangeable, the company 
offers options in tire equipment, wheel- 
base and rear axle ratios to adapt either 
model to individual requirements. Solid 
high-pressure pneumatic or balloon tires 
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are supplied on customer’s specifications 
and dual rear tires are available. Stand- 
ard wheelbase of the 6-wheel is 212 
inches, which will accommodate a 17 to 
18%-foot body; the 4-wheel chassis 
standard wheelbase is 185 inches, the 
tractor model 146 inches and the long 
chassis 212 inches. 


Detroit Trailer & Machine Co., De- 
troit: A new line is offered, or steering 
knuckle type, 4-wheel trailers known as 
the K series, which pulls from the frame 
and steers from the axle. These trailers 
are in 3, 5, 7 and 10-ton capacities and 
steer from either end. Weights are 3600, 
3800, 4000 and 4200 pounds. 


Diamond T Motor Car Co., Chicago: 
Model 1600, conservatively rated at a 
capacity of 8 tons, is a heavy-duty addi- 
tion to the line of 6-wheel, pneumatic- 
tired trucks. The base price is $7,500. 
Standard wheelbases are 1744 and 190 
inches, with others optional at extra cost. 
Body allowance is 2500 pounds. Brakes 
are Timken hydraulic 4-shoe internal du- 
plex types. The engine is a special Her- 
cules, developing 98 b. hp. at the gov- 
erned speed of 1800 r.p.m. Tires are 
26 x 8 heavy-duty pneumatics. Budd 
steel disk wheels are part of standard 
equipment. 


Gramm Motors, Ine., Toledo: In addi- 
tion to the models mentioned last month, 
a new 5-ton, HY-236, has a chassis price 
of $6,545. Equipped with 4-wheel Wis- 
consin brakes, it has a wheelbase of 
236 inches, a Continental 16 H engine, 
and Budd disk wheels. Tires, standard, 
are 36 x 8-inch front and 36 x 8-inch 
dual rear. 

Stewart Motor Corp., Buffalo: By 
adopting aluminum as material for all 
outside parts of a new de luxe panel 
body, Stewart has taken the lead in put- 
ting this type of construction on a fac- 
tory production basis. The new bodies 
are offered in two sizes for mounting 
on Stewart % to 1%-ton trucks. Two 
sizes of body are offered—7 feet of load- 
ing space for the %-ton and 8 feet for 
1%-ton. Respective prices for the two 
bodies are $780 and $800. 


Ohio P. U. C. Holds Railroad Must Get 
Certificate for Trucking 


aaprenage eng filing of a complaint by 

the Ohio Association of Commercial 
Haulers, the Ohio Public Utilities Com- 
mission has handed down a decision or- 
dering the New York Central to discon- 
tinue further operations of trucking ser- 
vice through A. B. Peck & Co. or any 
other agent not certificated by the Com- 
mission. 

The complaint alleged that the railroad 
was maintaining a non-certificated truck- 
ing service for local freight between sta- 
tions on its Cleveland-Toledo and Cleve- 
land-Danbury lines. 

The trucks were owned by A. B. Peck 
& Co. and hauled freight under a spe- 
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cial contract, receipts or bills or lading 
being issued by the railroad from points 
of origin to ultimate destinations. 

The railroad contended that the Com- 
mission had no jurisdiction and that the 
arrangement did not bring the railroad 
within the classification of common car- 
rier and therefore the securing of a cer- 
tificate of convenience and necessity was 
not necessary. 

The Commission ruled that the con- 
trolling factor in the arrangement was 
that the New York Central was a com- 
mon carrier in the transport of property, 
for hire, and that it sent a portion of 
the freight over its rails as well as 
using the trucking line; and that the rail- 
road had no right to use public highways, 
for transport of freight, without first 
proving convenience and necessity; oth- 
erwise, the Commission pointed out, any 
person or corporation could advertise for 
and receive freight from the public and 
then make a private contract with an- 
other person or corporation to deliver the 
goods by truck and avoid the certificate 
obligation contemplated by the State 
law. 

It was understood in Columbus that the 
New York Central would appeal the 
Commission’s decision to the State Su- 
preme Court. The officers of the Ohio 
Association of Commercial Haulers are 
following the case closely. 


Status of Massachusetts Compulsory 
Motor Insurance 


§ hes schedule of premium charges and 

classification of risks for 1930 under 
the Massachusetts compulsory automo- 
bile liability insurance law, which em- 
braces motor trucks, was promulgated 
on Sept. 16 by Merton L. Brown, State 
insurance commissioner. There are re- 
ductions in some municipalities and in- 
creases in others, the net advance being 
about 3 per cent. 

Mr. Brown disclosed that he was 
“initiating steps to secure the necessary 
information upon which an _ individual 
merit or experience rating plan may be 
established.” After the experience for 
1929 became available, he said, “definite 
adoption of the plan will be possible, at 
least in part.” 

Throughout the Bay State the storm 
of protest against the alleged unfair and 
discriminatory working plan of the sta- 
tute is as vociferous today as it was 
when enacted several years ago. 

The special commission created by the 
Massachusetts Legislature to investigate 
the situation will soon hear arguments 
for changes and will listen also to ap- 
peal that the law be stricken from the 
books in favor of the plan now in opera- 
tion in Connecticut, New Hampshire and 
New York. 

In those three States if an automo- 
bile is involved in an accident and judg- 
ment is rendered against the operator 
the latter must settle or be eliminated 
from the highways by losing his license 
and registration. He must show finan- 
cial responsibility and his insurance is 
based on his individual record, with pen- 
alties against persons who have been 
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involved in motor accidents. The plan 
places a premium on safe driving. 

The Bay State commission is gather- 
ing information on how the system is 
operating in the three adjoining States 
with a view to favoring such a system 
in the Bay State. 

A strong drive is being made in Mass- 
achusetts by those who favor the State 
fund plan. 

Another suggestion has been made 
that a board be established to handle 
accident claims. This would relieve the 
Courts of much congestion, would ex- 
pediate handling of cases, and would to 
some extent eliminate the many “nui- 
sance” claims which the insurance com- 
panies are now called on to settle. 

“The best that one can say about the 
Massachusetts compulsory automobile 
insurance muddle,” according to S. F. 
Holland, Distribution and Warehousing’s 
editorial correspondent in Boston, “is 
that it will not always continue as it is 
today. Public opinion is so pronounced 
against it in its present form that suit- 
able relief and an equitable law are 
bound to come when the special com- 
mission makes its report to the Mass- 
achusetts Legislature next January. 

“It is a significant fact, perhaps, that 
Massachusetts has paved the way for 
compulsory automobile liability insur- 
ance. It has been the pioneer in this 
regard. It is also significant that of the 
many States which have been watching 
the experiment here not one has seen 
fit to follow the Massachusetts plan.” 


Ohio Shippers’ Truck Guide 


Monthly publication of a_ shippers’ 
truck guide has been inaugurated in 
Ohio. Issued by private interests, its 
distribution is being sponsored by the 
Ohio Association of Commercial Haulers. 

The guide lists all commercial truck 
haulers holding both regular and _ ir- 
regular certificates in the State. There 
are approximately 1600 such concerns. 
Routes and other data are given. 





Service Caster Catalog 


The Service Caster and Truck Co., 
Albion, Mich., has issued a new catalog, 
No. 29, describing and illustrating its 
products. A copy may be had on apply- 
ing to the company. 


Dallas Firm Erects Garage 


The Dallas Transfer & Terminal 
Warehouse Co., Dallas, has begun con- 
struction of a $26,000 faced brick and 
steel fireproof garage containing 14,800 
square feet of floor space for housing 
the firm’s trucks, tractors and trailers. 
It will be completed about Nov. 1. 


New Tie Binding Method 


The Gerrard Company, Inc., 1942 S. 
52nd Ave., Chicago, has announced a 
new binding method, involving use of 
wire, applicable to parcel post and light 
express packages. It is called the “ ‘TA’ 
metal tie binding method.” A descrip- 


tive circular will be sent on application 
to the company. 
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Some Recent Significant 
Motor Freight Developments 


(Concluded from page 12) 


and to route more than 100 trucks. It 
is understood locally that the North 
Western Railways recently acquired an 
interest in the Wilson firm. 

In Tulsa, Okla., the Tulsa Ship-By- 
Truck Co. has taken over the fireproof 
structure of the Page Fireproof Storage, 
at No. 1 Cincinnati Street, and is operat- 
ing it in the merchandise warehouse 
business. Meanwhile storage facilities 
have been added to the present motor 
freight depot of the Tulsa Ship-By- 
Truck Co. 

In Portland, Ore., twenty-five lines 
operating more than 100 trucks covering 
Oregon and Washington are now using 
the new Portland Truck Terminal as 
headquarters, according to announcement 
by T. I. Deck, the terminal’s traffic 
manager, and the terminal building, 
located at 9th, Irving and Johnson 
Streets, has 80,000 square feet of floor 
space available, with facilities for mer- 
chandise storage. 

Other instances could be cited. 

Meanwhile, in Los Angeles, the Union 
Terminal Warehouse Co. has purchased 
the harbor truck franchise of the A. B. 
C. Transportation Co., and is operating a 
fieet of twenty trucks over the acquired 
route. 

“Tt means,” according to A. C. Bing, 
the warehouse firm’s vice-president and 
general manager, “that we are going to 
give shippers of freight the same high 
class service along transportation lines 
that we have been giving in the general 
warehouse business.” 


Stations Discontinued in 
New York City 


Pursuant to the ruling of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission prohibiting 
the use of constructive stations in New 
York City, as outlined in Washington 
correspondence in the September issue 
of Distribution and Warehousing, the 
trunk line railroads complied with the 
order at 11.59 p.m. on Sept. 24 and 
changed their tariffs accordingly. Traf- 
fic en route or covered by bills of lading 
of that date prior thereto was, however, 
handled through the stations. The New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 
also complied with the order. 

Meanwhile a study is being made to 
develop a system of store-door and 
pick-up delivery for freight. 


Constructive 


Shephard Firm in New Quarters 


The Shephard Warehouses, Inc., New 
York City, has removed from West and 
Spring Streets into a larger building, at 
667 Washington Street. The new loca- 
tion gives the firm approximately 130,- 
000 square feet of floor space, divided 
among eight stories. The structure is 
fireproof. It will be used for merchan- 
dise storage. 

The Shephard company has adopted a 
policy of permitting an owner of goods 
to have access to and open packages. 
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New Judson Quarters in Chicago 


The Judson Freight Forwarding Co, 
has moved into its newly-constructed 
freight terminals at 1100 South State 
Street and Fourteenth and Clark Streets, 
Chicago. The general offices have been 
located at 1100 South State Street. They 
were formerly at 140 South Dearborn 
Street. 

The South State Street structure is 
450 feet long and has twenty-four re- 
ceiving doors, all under cover. Here is 
received Pacific Coast freight, together 
with automobiles. The Fourteenth and 
Clark Streets building is 700 feet long 
and has a fifty-foot concrete drivewuy, 
and is the place where outbound mer. 
chandise freight is received. 





Monumental Builds Big Carpet Cleaning 
Plant in Baltimore 


One of the largest carpet cleaning 
plants in the country is being erected 
in Baltimore by the Monumental Stor- 
age & Carpet Cleaning Co. of that city. 
To cost $100,000, it will occupy a site 
80 by 100 feet and will be completed 
about Jan. 1 as an addition to the firm’s 
warehouse near Windsor Avenue and 
Payson Street. It will release for stor- 
age purposes about 19,000 square feet 
of floor space is now being devoted to 
carpet cleaning in the present storage 
building. 

In the new unit, rugs and carpets 
will be stored as well as cleaned and 
repaired. The drying room will have 
a capacity of 200 rugs a day. An auto- 
matic conveyor will be installed here for 
handling in and out. Two low pressure 
boilers operated by oil burners. will 
furnish the heat. Equipment will in- 
clude two tumblers, a beater, a wringer 
and a vacuum machine, and all! rugs will 
be cleaned by rotary brush. 

The Monumental has been engaged in 
this business for years and the recent 
tremendous increase of patronage made 
it advisable to put up the new unit in 
order to isolate rug cleaning from house- 
hold goods storage. 


Blaze 


Fire on Sept. 1 destroyed the contents 
of the storage building of the Associated 
Warehouse & Truck Co. at Rialto & D 
Streets, San Bernardino, Cal. Autc- 
mobiles, pianos, household goods and hay 
were among the goods burned. Local 
newspapers quoted Fred U. Hill, the 
manager, as estimating the loss at from 
$50,000 to $100,000. The warehouse, of 
concrete, was only slightly damaged. 
Six firemen were removed to a hospital 
after being overcome by smoke and 
burned. 


San Bernardino 





C. C. Daniel, Jr., to Wed 


Announcement is made by Mr. and 
Mrs. Arthur E. Hildebrand, Kansas 
City, of the engagement of their daugh- 
ter, Agnes Elaine, to Charles Clacgett 
Daniel, Jr., son of C. C. Daniel, presi- 
dent of the Central Storage Co., Kansas 
City. The wedding will take place in 
the fall. 
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3 the work of the officers and the committee chairmen. 
* 
* 
California 

W HETHER the California Ware- 

‘Y housemen’s Association will for- 


mulate a rural warehouse accounts clas- 
sification to be submitted to the Calli- 
forni State Railroad Commission is 


being decided by ballot among the rural 
companies which are among the or- 
ganization’s members. The ballots were 
mailed on September 3 by L. A. Bailey, 
San Francisco, the association’s secre- 
tary, and the members were asked to 
vote whether they desired the associa- 


tion undertake a study of such rural 
warehouse accounts classification with 
a view to having it adopted and es- 


tablished by the Commission on or after 
June 1, 193 

It will be recalled that the ware- 
houses in California cities of more than 
25,000 population were ordered, effec- 


tive last January 1, to work under a 
uniform accounts classification. The 
classification was published thereafter 


serially in Distribution and Warehous- 


ing. At the hearings held prior to the 
issuing of the Commission’s order it 
was the association’s position that a 


single classification for city and rural 
warehousemen was not practical and 
that no classification should be ordered 
adopted for rural warehousing opera- 
tions until investigation had been made. 
In his letter accompanying the ballots 
distributed Sept. 3, Mr. Bailey says: 

“It is felt by a great number of our 
rural members that the same relative 
benefits would come from a uniform ac- 
counts classification for rural operations 
as have already appeared certain under 
the uniform accounting order for city 
warchouses. These benefits may be said 
to include 

“A: It affords a more accurate basis 
for the defense of schedules. 

“B: The uniformity in accounting is 
essential in proving the fairness or un- 
fairness of current schedules. 

“C: It would allow statistical studies 
as to the source of each dollar earned 
by the industry and the way in which 
each expense dollar is expended. 

“1): By comparisons with the general 
average of each dollar expended, by 
class of expense, the individual ware- 
house result may be investigated to the 
end of establishing greater efficiency and 
economy.” 

“Those who openly advise that such 
a classification would finally prove: of 
great benefit are also of the opinion 
that unless the industry itself formu- 


[- ERE is presented in tabloid form the Association news that is of general interest to the industry as a whole. No 

effort is made to present complete reports of all Association meetings; the dissemination of such information is logically 
What is presented here is in effect a cross-section review of the 
major activities so that Association members may be kept advised as to what “the other fellow” elsewhere in the country 
is thinking and doing. When annual or semi-annual meetings are held, more extended reports will occasionally be published. 
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lates a satisfactory code it is only a mat- 
ter of time when the Commission will 
undertake to put one in effect which 
possibly would not be as suitable to the 
needs of the warehousemen as one pre- 
pared by the industry after careful 
study with view of reducing it to great- 
est simplicity and yet preserve a work- 


able formula productive of the data 
contemplated.” 
S. L. Brevit. 
Connecticut 


face Connecticut Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation held its annual meeting on 
Sept. 12 at the Taft Hotel in New 
Haven and elected officers and executive 
committee members as follows: 

President, Charles B. Gardner, part- 
ner Gardner Storage Co., New London. 

First vice-president, William H. Schae- 
fer, president William H. Schaefer & 
Son, Inc., Stamford. Mr. Schaefer was 
at one time executive secretary of the 
National Furniture Warehousemen’s 
Association. 

Second vice-president, C. A. 
vice-president Moore’s Storage 
house, Inc., Bridgeport. 

Secretary, William R. Palmer, secre- 
tary Smedley Company, New Haven. 

Treasurer, Allen F. Gabriel, assistan* 
secretary Bridgeport Storage Warehouse 
Co., Bridgeport. 

Executive committee, the _ retiring 
president, Leonard S. Clark, treasurer 
Henry G. Drinkwater’s Sons, inc., Green- 
wich; Edward G. Mooney, president 
Hartford Despatch & Warehouse Co., 
Inc., Hartford; R. M. Ford, president 
W. M. Terry Co., Bridgeport; Frank 
W. Valentine, secretary Durham Stor- 


Moore, 
Ware- 


age Co., New Haven; Frank E. Hess, 
president Blakeless Company, Water- 
bury. 


Following the election, Mr. Schaefer 
took the chair in the absence of the 
new president. Subjects discussed in- 
cluded that of the motor freight line 
questionnaire (published on page 8) 
sent out by Distribution and Warehous- 


ing. “The menace which faces ware- 
house industry by the threatened ac- 


tivity of other interests was realized,” 
according to Secretary Palmer’s Yeport 
of the meeting. 


There’s not another book like the 
annual Warehouse Directory. It lists 
all the reliable warehouse firms in the 
United States and Canada. Consult it. 
and benefit. 
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§ hm Iowa Warehousemen’s Association 
-at its recent meeting elected officers 
and directors as follows: 

President, John J. Brady, 
Brady Transfer & Storage 
Dodge. 

Vice-president, George H. Harmer, 
president Calder’s Van & Storage Co., 
Cedar Rapids. 

Secretary, D. R. Lynch, president 
Lyrch Transfer & Storage Co., Cedar 
Rapids. 

Directors, the foregoing and F. C. Es- 
lick, president Cadwell Transfer & Stor- 
age Co., Mason City; H. D. Liddle, secre- 
tary Merchants Transfer & Storage Co., 
Des Moines; R. A. Ford, president Ford 
Bros. Van & Storage Co., Council Bluffs; 
R. C. Wilson, owner Wilson’s Transfer & 
Storage, Boone. 


president 
Co., Fort 


Michigan W. A. 


,} HE first fall meeting of the Michi- 
- gan Warehousemen’s Association was 
held at the Statler Hotel in Detroit on 
Sept. 9 and was attended and addressed 
by four local bankers, S. R. Kingston, 
vice-president of the National Bank of 
Commerce; L. J. McMillan, trust offi- 
cer of the Detroit & Security Trust Co., 
and H. L. Stanton, vice-president of the 


same institution; and R. T. Cudmore, 
vice-president of the People’s Wayne 


County Bank. 

Don C. Jordan, Detroit, the executive 
secretary, reported regarding the direct- 
by-mail business promotion campaign 
begun in August, details of which ap- 
peared in the September issue of Dvis- 
tribution and Warehousing. Responses 
during the few weeks prior to the meet- 
ing were running as high as per 
cent, he reported. Mr. Jordan outlined 
a plan covering the coming six months 
and announced that the association’s di- 
rectors had authorized expenditure of 
$750 to carry it forward. The associa- 
tion unanimously approved the appro- 
priation. 

The plan contemplated the mailing of 
3000 letters during September, each 
with return postcard inclosed, to ascer- 
tain firms now using warehouses in 
their distribution. It is hoped that the 
returns will develop a list of 2000 logi- 
cal prospects including those already in 
the association’s files. 

The September letter was to be fol- 
lowed up by a sales communication, 
every thirty days, featuring the mem-- 
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bers’ services. Meanwhile personal re- 
plies are being made to all firms respond- 
ing; these replies stress the advantages 
of maintaining spot stocks in Detroit. 

When prospects have been developed 
to the point where they are ready to 
do business, all information regarding 
such accounts will be turned over simul- 
taneously to the association’s members, 
who may then communicate direct with 
information as to facilities, services, 
rates, etc. 

The results of the campaign to date 
have been encouraging, according to Mr. 
Jordan, who feels that the plan will de- 
velop considerable new business. 

James D. Dunn, Detroit, read a letter 
from Kent B. Stiles, editor of Distribu- 
tion and Warehousing, on the subject of 
warehouse control of motor freight lines 
[see page 8 for text of letter]. This 
led to discussion of the problem. Opin- 
ions were expressed that the warehouse- 
men should give it serious considera- 
tion and endeavor in every way to pre- 
vent loss of any portion of their busi- 
ness to motor freight interests. 

It was announced that the association 
would meet on the second and fourth 
Mondays of each month through the 


fall and winter. 
H. L. 


Lawson. 


Ohio Haulers 


k ULLY 150 executives identified with 
the Ohio Association of Commercial 
Haulers met at the Deshler-Wallick 
Hotel in Columbus on Sept. 11 to con- 
sider problems of State law enforce- 
ment and financing and to lay plans 
for the proposed truck display at the 
coming Cleveland automobile show. 

It transpired that a special enforce- 
ment committee headed by Frank C. 
Schmidt, Toledo, had drafted a plan for 
law enforcement which has been ap- 
proved by the Ohio Public Utilities Com- 
mission. Under the new set-up the Com- 
mission will take notice of all com- 
plaints which the association may file 
and, after examination by an attorney- 
examiner and an inspector representing 
the committee, cases are to be cited to 
the attorney-general’s office for action. 

On behalf of the Commission, Roscoe 
McCullough, the chairman, gave prom- 
ise of full cooperation. 

Enforcement against recalcitrant 
truckers has been lagging and the new 
arrangement is considered important. 

On the committee with Mr. Schmidt 
are Ray Wagner, Springfield; Paul J. 
Harbert, Youngstown; D. E. Edwards, 
Columbus; H. C. Lee, Otto Knutsen and 
H. L. Drew, Toledo, and T. J. Ather, 
Dayton. 

A resolution was adopted doubling the 
annual dues of regular route members, 
thus providing funds for the associa- 
tion’s activities. 

To the truck show committee, headed 
by Mr. Schmidt, the association recom- 
mended the plans of Frank C. Kirby, 
Columbus, the association’s manager, 
for a truck exhibit in conjunction with 
the Cleveland motor show from Jan. 25 
to Feb. 1. The commercial vehicle dis- 
play, which has the approval of the 
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Cleveland Automobile Dealers’ & Manu- 
facturers’ Association, will be under the 
auspices of the O. A. C. H. with Mr. 


Kirby as exhibit’s manager. 
—J. W. Lehman. 


Pacific States C. S. W. A. 


5 ae problem of providing California 
shippers and growers of perishables 
with adequate and economical facilities 
for pre-cooling, storing and transferring 
their products intended for export at 
the State’s four major seaports, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, San Diego and 
Long Beach, has now been solved, it is 
claimed, by the cold storage warehouse 
interests of San Francisco, San Pedro 
and San Diego. 

This was revealed recently when Leon 
A. Bailey, San Francisco, secretary of 
the Pacific States Cold Storage Ware- 
housemen’s Association, was advised by 
Herbert C. Stone, Los Angeles, the or- 
ganization’s president, that a traffic reg- 
ulation would be adopted, at each of the 
four ports, which would virtually give 
to each pier an advantage equal to plac- 
ing a cold storage warehouse and pre- 
cooling plant at the gangplank of every 
ship that berths. 

“Tariffs are now being compiled by 
which,” Mr. Stone’s letter reads, “the 
cold storage warehouses at San Fran- 
cisco, San Pedro and San Diego are au- 
thorizing free delivery to all the docks 
on perishable merchandise warehoused 
at the port warehouses for pre-cooling 
or for port storage when intended for 
ocean shipment beyond the port. 

“When this regulation shortly goes 
into effect, shippers of California 
perishable commodities will be relieved 
of the burden of the cost of transferring 
all perishable export shipments from 
pre-cooling or cold storage to the side 
of the ship. 

“All of the cold storage companies of 
the State with plants located at any or 
all of the three ports, have been in con- 
ference for months trying to work out 
the details of a plan that would simplify 
the problems of exporters of the State’s 
fresh fruits and vegetables along lines 
that would provide for the greatest ef- 
ficiency. 

“It was necessary to devise a method 
that would aid the steamship lines as 
well as the growers and shippers. All 
along, the ship owners and operators 
have insisted that any plan which tended 
to compel shifting of vessels to an ex- 
clusive cold storage and pre-cooling ter- 
minal was unsound, because the cost of 
such transfers would prove prohibitive 
and would, moreover, consume time and 
interfere with the loading and discharg- 
ing of the regular commercial cargoes. 

“The general practice is to utilize a 
portion of the limited refrigerated space 
on vessels for the shipment of a limited 
tonnage. 

“Ship owners cannot under any cir- 
cumstances shift vessels to a central 
perishable pier to handle such limited 
shipments. The practice here is_ to 
transfer al! export shipments of perish- 
ables from cold storage to the ship by 
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either truck or railway car, the most 
economical method always being used, 

“The shipper having protested that 
this transfer had the effect of cutting 
into the profits, it has been decided by 
the cold storage warehousemen that they 
will absorb this cost without regard, 
The regulation will apply whether the 
fruit or perishables have just been 
placed in storage for pre-cooling or have 
been in cold storage for a long period. 

“This system places at the disposal 
of the growers and shippers the com- 
bined cold storage and pre-cooling facil- 
ities of all of the cold storage com- 
panies of the three ports. These facili- 
ties are ample to provide for every re- 
quirement, and in the event of enough 
perishable traffic for export being de- 
veloped, the warehousemen stand ready 
to increase the facilities as may be re- 
quired.” 

Impetus of Competition 


It is admitted that this move on the 
part of the cold storage warehousenien 
of California has been inspired pri- 
marily by the threat of State-owned re- 
frigerating and pre-cooling centers in 
San Francisco and the increase in num- 
ber of such cold storage plants in the 
other ports where some are now operat- 
ing. Adoption of this new and import- 
ant regulation by the cold storage men 
is also conclusive evidence of their de- 
sire and determination to cooperate with 
the perishable growers and shippers to 
every possible degree, according to Wil- 
liam A. Sherman, president of the Mer- 
chants Ice & Cold Storage Co. and for- 
mer president of the San _ Francisco 
Board of State Harbor Commissioners. 

“The problem of the farmers, ship- 
pers, exporters of perishables and the 
cold storage men is identical,’’ Mr. Sher- 
man said. “The needs of the perishable 
exporters at San Francisco, which han- 
dle the production from northern and 
central California, are provided by my 
own company and the National Ice & 
Cold Storage Co. 

“Jointly these companies offer to the 
perishable fruit and vegetable interests 
in excess of 5,000,000 cubic feet of cold 
storage and pre-cooling. This space will 
care for approximately 66,000 tons of 
perishables. 

“At present this space is adequate to 
provide for every requirement. Within 
a few hours it is possible to transfer 
from the cold storage rooms any ton- 
nage, whether it be limited to 20 tons or 
10,000 tons, and through the use of 
either trucks or railway cars, or both, 
place the products alongside the ship at 
any pier. 

“We believe the introduction of the 
regulation which eliminates the charge 
of transfer from storage to any ship at 
any pier, will meet with the unqualified 
approval of both exporters and steam- 
ship companies, and that the effect will 
be to give impetus to the exportation of 
more of the State’s perishable products, 
and thus aid in solving the problem of 
overproduction.” 

Mr. Sherman stated that the necessity 
for adopting this regulation in order to 
aid the grower, shipper, exporter, and 

(Continued on page 48) 
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These Railroads Haul Loads with 
INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


SEVENTY-FIVE NAMES 
among the users of International 
Trucks and McCormick-Deering 
Industrial Tractors in the Trans- 
portation Field 





McCORMICK-DEERING [Industrial Tractors 
and the UNION PACIFIC. 


This view shows six units, crane-equipped, just 
put to work by the Union Pacific, at Omaha. 


4 4 4 


International Harvester Automotive 
Equipment is ready to go to work 
anywhere. And it is serviced every- 
where, through 174 Company-owned 
branches in the United States and 
Canada. The trucks range from 
34-ton to 5-ton. Full information sent 
upon request. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 


Baltimore & Ohio 

B & O Chicago Terminal Ry. 

Big Four 

Boston & Albany 

Boston & Maine 

Boston Elevated 

British Columbia Electric 
Railway 


Canada Steamship Lines 
Canadian National Express 
Canadian National Railway 
Canadian Pacific Express 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
Cedar Rapids & Iowa City 
Central of Georgia 
Central of New Jersey 
Chesapeake & Ohio 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
Chicago & North Western 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Chicago Great Western 
Chicago Junction Railway 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
& Pacific 
Chicago, North Shore & 
Milwaukee 
Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific 
Columbia Terminals Co. 


Delaware & Hudson 

Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western 

Denver, Rio Grande Western 


East Mass. Street Railway 
Elgin, Joilet & Eastern 
Erie Railroad 


Gary Railways 
Great Northern 


Illinois Central 
Illinois Traction Co. 


Indiana Service Corporation 
Interstate Public Service Co. 
Lehigh Valley 

Louisville & Nashville 
McCormick Steamship Co. 
Michigan Central 
Milwaukee Electric Ry. 
Minneapolis & St. Louis 
Mississippi Warrior Service 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
Missouri Pacific 

Mobile & Ohio 

Monon Route 


Nashville, Chattanooga & 
St. Louis 

New York Central Lines 

New York, New Haven & 
Hartford 

Nickel Plate Road 

Norfolk & Western 

Norfolk Southern 

Northern Ohio Traction 

Northern Pacific 

Norton Lilly Steamship Co. 

Oregon, Washington R. & N. 
Co. 

Pennsylvania System 

Peoria & Pekin Union Ry. 

Philadelphia & Reading 

Piedmont & Northern 

Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 

Pullman Company 

Railway Express Agency, Inc. 

St. Louis Southwestern 

Seaboard Air Line 

Soo Line 

Southeastern Express 

Southern Pacific 

Southern Railway 

Texas & Pacific 

Union Pacific 

Wabash 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


of America 


(Incorporated) 
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An outstanding 


On your new trucks success on 


motor coaches 


specify Goodyears 
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An outstanding development—to 
match the superb progress of 
truck performance 


HESE new Goodyear Truck Balloons 

meet the new challenge of speed, 
smooth operation and long distance per- 
formance of present day trucks. 

They are the first tires capable of giving 
great mileage and trouble-free service un- 
der these operating conditions, which truck 
manufacturers have made possible. 

Goodyear Truck Balloon Tires are cool 
running. The heat normally generated by 
high speed is diffused over a greater sur- 
face in these new tires. They also offer less 
resistance to flexing, for they operate at 
90 to 55 pounds lower pressure — with re- 
sults which will demonstrate themselves 
in lower tire bills. 

Goodyear Truck Balloons are naturally 
softer, more resilient. Their new and 
greater cushion reduces destructive jars 
and vibrations and lengthens the life of 
engines and trucks. 

Equipped with these tires, fast trucks 
enjoy the unfettered performance of the 
motor coach. They can cover more miles 
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ANNOUNCES Ba il qoay nik res 


fr TRUCKS 


per day. They will safely maintain speed on 
curves, hills and rough roads which would 
be impossible under old conditions. These 
new truck balloons mean increased trac- 
tion in sand, mud and snow. 

New to the tire industry—new to the 
great majority of truck owners—Goodyear 
Truck Balloons have been tested with char- 
acteristic Goodyear thoroughness. They 
have traveled thousands and hundreds of 
thousands of miles on the Goodyear Test 
Fleet, largest in the world. They have been 
tested on fast, long hauls on private fleets. 
They have performed outstandingly on 
passenger buses. Properly sized for the 
loads to be carried—accurately mounted 
on correct rims —they haye everywhere 
given the same astounding benefits. 

Out of all this experience, Goodyear has 
collected a valuable mass of data—vital 
facts concerning the proper tire size, wheel 
and rim size necessary for applying these 
new tires to trucks or buses in service or 
in process of design in manufacturers’ 
engineering departments. 

This accumulated experience, now placed 
in the hands of Goodyear Truck Tire 
Service Station Dealers, enables them 
to fit these new tires to your needs with 
accurate skill. 





Other Kind 


Goodyear Tires 





Than on Any 
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Illinois F. W. A. Annual Outing at Elmhurst 





HE accompanying illustrations, from snapshots taken by 

the camera of Willis D. Leet, Distribution and Warehous- 
ing’s western manager, are evidence that “a good time was 
had” at the annual outing of the Illinois Furniture Ware- 
housemen’s Association, at St. Andrew’s Golf Club, Elmhurst, 
About 125 members and guests attended, in- 
cluding some executives from Ohio, Wisconsin and Indiana. 

Golf, with numerous and worthwhile prizes, was the event 


Ill., on Aug. 19. 


of the occasion. 


net of 75. 





all concerned with exportation of the 
State’s perishable surplus crop, became 
manifest to him as a result of his ex- 
perience and association with the ship- 
ping industry during his term as presi- 
dent of the San Francisco Board of 
State Harbor Commissioners. 

Commenting on this decision on the 
part of the storage industry to furnish 
shipside delivery on goods stored or pre- 
cooled at exisiting port warehouses, Sec- 
retary Bailey says: 

“The absorption of transfer charges 
from port warehouse to piers, at Cali- 
fornia ports, coupled with the fact that 
tremendous volumes of perishable ex- 
ports are refrigerated at interior cold 
storage warehouses and shipped direct 
to the side of the export vessels, re- 
moves any claim as to the reasonable 
utility or necessity of a shipside cold 
storage terminal as a means of helping 
the exportation of California’s perish- 


able production.” 


— Ss. L. Bre vit. 


Texas 


rm™.,HE Texas Warehouse & Transfer- 

mes’s Association at its semi-annual 
meeting, held at Mineral Well on Aug. 
15-17, formally created a southwestern 
district of the Allied Van Lines, Inc., of 
the National Furniture Warehousemen’s 
Association, K. K. Meisenbach, president 
of the American Transfer & Storage 


Co., Dallas, was elected regional vice- 
president for A. V. L., and it was voted 
to have both the A. V. L. district office 
and the Texas organization’s office oper- 
ate from Waco. 


Railroad competition in distribution 
of both freight and household goods by 
motor carrier was declared by the as- 
sociation’s president, Walter Jenull, San 
Antonio, to be striking at the heart of 
warehousing’s revenue. 

In his report Mr. Junell recalled that 
while the year had started out with some 
misgivings, the past six months had wit- 
nessed “sound and stable business in our 
industry”. He urged a united front in 
dealing with proposed State laws and 
that the members take active part in 
civic and State affairs. Alluding to 
competition he said: 

“The railroad interests are venturing 
into the long distance moving of freight 
by trucks and of household goods by 
moving vans. They are interested in, if 
not principal owners of new devices for 
handling L. C. L. freight, including 
household goods; they are setting up 
terminal warehouses with interchange of 
business and the inclusion of shipment 
and handling of household goods and L. 
C. L. freight unit containers, which goes 
to the heart of some of our present rev- 
enue-bearing departments. I think we 
should be very much alert to these mat- 
ters. , 

“Transportation is the key to ware- 
housing. This is the golden age of 
transportation. It is in process of its 
greatest evolution. Great stocks are no 
longer essential. It is an age of hand- 
to-mouth buying and distribution. Large 
stocks and long storage periods are on 
the wane. Where does the warehouse- 
man fit into the changing scheme of 
things? I frankly do not see it through. 

I am not sure that in the reas- 





association’s four golf outings of the recent season. 
Hackett wound up with a low net score of 74 and his reward 
was a bag filled with irons and sticks—about $100 worth of 
equipment—donated by the directors. 
went to James L. McAuliff and W. S. Conklin, each with a low 


“Joe”? Hackett, Chicago, walked away with 
first prize in the handicap tournament which featured the 


Mr. 


Second and third prizes 


onably near future the great transpor- 
tation systems of the country will not 
completely control the warehousing and 
distribution of practically all merchan- 
dise which is today found in all trade 
channels.” 

Neill H. Banister, Houston, the secre- 
tary, reviewed the association’s success- 
ful battle to defeat various bills which 
were inimical to warehousing and pre- 
dicted that the “orgy by the Legisla- 
ture” would “come back strong” in 1931, 
and he stressed the importance of the 
members “being intimately acquainted 
with their senators and_representa- 
tives.” 

Reports regarding business conditions 
as presented by members in various 
parts of the State indicated gradual im- 
provement during the year. 

Clarence Gilmore, chairman of the 
State Railroad Commission; Mark Mar- 
shall, director of the Commission’s mo- 
tor transportation division, and Lon A. 
Smith, a member of the Commission, ad- 
dressed the delegates on the mutual 
problems arising out of enactment by 
the Legislature of the law which places 
motor common carriers under the Com- 
mission’s supervision. 


A. V. be 


The subject of the Allied Van Lines 
was then taken up. Ben S. Hurwitz, 
Houston, reviewed A. V. L. from its in- 
ception. “The Allied Van are preparing 
to enter the Southwest,” he concluded. 
“This is our territory and we will form 
the competent part of this division. We 
will be called upon to contribute our 
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share of business and the subsequent 
good will to the parent corporation.” 

Mr. Jenull turned the meeting over to 
K. K. Meisenbach, Dallas, as southwest- 
ern vice-president of the A. V. L. On 
motion by G. K. Weatherred, Dallas, the 
southwestern district was formally 
created, comprising Texas, Oklahoma, 
Arkansas and part of Louisiana. The 
district’s officers and regional directors 
were then elected—the same personne! 
as was approved by the southwestern 
delegates which attended the National’s 
Mackinac Island convention in July—as 
follows: 

Vice-president, K. K. Meisenbach, Dal- 
las; regional directors, G. K. Weather- 
red of Dallas, Robert A. Weicker of 
Oklahoma City, J. R. Herrin of Shreve- 
port and S. J. Beauchamp, Jr., of Little 
Rock. 

A tariff was adopted and it was voted 
that the A. V. L. registration office 
should be located in Fort Worth and 
that the Texas association’s general of- 
fice be transferred from Houston to 
Waco after Sept. 15. 

State Senator L. E. Price, author of 
the motor common carrier bill, told the 
members that regulation of the truck- 
ing industry was inevitable, that various 
legislators were already preparing regu- 
latory measures, and that only exper- 
ience would determine the weaknesses 
of laws passed and point the way to 
remedies. 


—Charles N. Tunnell. 


Detroit Van Owners 


|, Wetnachepinec tan ia placed, by 
+ some members of the Detroit Van 
Owners’ Association, on the terms of the 
local city ordinance regulating the busi- 
ness of moving household goods and 
providing for licenses and bonds for 
public movers, has resulted in financial 
loss to some of the larger companies 
operating fleets of vans. 

Since enactment of the statute it has 
been customary for van operators to 
place a $1,000 surety bond each for 
every van, in order to obtain licenses. 
A recent ruling, however, indicates that 
one $1,000 bond is sufficient for an entire 
fleet, the city being required to supply 
enough license plates to take care of all 
the vehicles in each fleet. 

The securing of this ruling by A. N. 
Morris, the association’s executive sec- 
retary, is saving the van owners consid- 
erable money. 

Meanwhile the organization is organ- 
izing their industry in separate groups. 
About thirty responsible furniture mov- 
ing firms operating on the city’s east side 
recently formed the East Side Movers’ 
Regional Conference, as the first step, 
and similar groups are being welded to- 
gether in other districts of the city. The 
work is being financed by the Detroit 


V. O. A. 


—H, L. Lawson. 


Minnesota Outing 


Thirty-six members and guests of the 
Minnesota Warehousemen’s Association 
attended the organization’s annual mid- 


WITH THE ASSOCIATIONS—NEWS 


New Membership 
Affiliations 


American Chain of Warehouses 
Corpus Christi Warehouse & Storage 
(‘o., Corpus Christi, Tex. 

American Warehousemen’s 
Association 
(Merchandise Division) 
Finkbiner Transfer & Storage Co.. 

Springfield, Mo. 
tadial Warehouse Co., 
avitd, 


Kansas City. 


Texas Warehouse & Transfermen’s 
Association 
McKnight Transfer, Livery 
Co.. Amarillo. 
Universal Terminal Warehouse Co., 
(jalveston and Houston. 


& Sales 


summer outing on Aug. 23-24 at Faw- 
cett’s Breezy Point on Big Pelican Lake, 
Pequot. A banquet, dancing, bridge and 
golf featured. The business session was 
dispensed with. George Gohlke, Min- 
neapolis, was chairman of the entertain- 
ment committee. 





Cold Storage Merger 


The Central Atlantic States Service 
Corporation, with headquarters in New- 
ark, N. J., will operate a consolidation 
of cold storage warehouses recently ac- 
quired and amalgamated by the Inland 
Service Co., including: 

Terminal Storage & Ice Co., Hagers- 
town Ice Co., and Federal Milling & 
Refrigerating Co., Inc., all of Hagers- 
town, Md. 

National Ice & Fuel Co. and the R. E. 
Smith Co., Fredericksburg, Va. 

Nelson County Cold Storage Co., Ship- 
man, Va. 

Rothwell Storage 
lottesville, Va. 

Rothwell-Gatrell Co. and Files Broth- 
ers, Inc., Martinsburgh, W. Va. 

Biglerville Cold Storage Co., Bigler- 
ville, Pa. 


& Ice Co., Char- 


Philadelphia Fire 


A milkman’s dash in his horse-drawn 
cart saved the J. M. Fenton Storage Co., 
Philadelphia, from sustaining a serious 
fire loss early on the morning of Aug. 
13. He discovered the blaze in the ware- 
house at 5135-5165 Kershaw Street and 
whipped his horse until he found a 
policeman, whom he took to the nearest 
alarm box. 

The flames were confined to a storage 
unit on the second floor. 

The firm has no connection with the 
Kenton Storage Co. at 46th Street and 
Girard Avenue. 


Hitch Your Warehouse to a Star 


E ieeer national distributor will 
look for the Star when consult- 
ing the 1930 Warehouse Directory 
in selecting points for storage. 
Will your listing be Starred next 
year? It will be if you notaried 
the information you returned. 
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I. C, C. Investigation of Rates 


on Steel Containers 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 
Washington Bureau, 
1163 National Press Building. 


certain steel containers, which 


between the Official, Southern, 


sion to embark on an investigation. 
The scope of the inquiry will deal with 
the lawfulness of the carload, less-than.- 


carload, and any-quantity rates and rat- 7 


ings, and the carload minimum weights 
maintained by the carriers on the inter- 
state transportation of certain types of 
steel containers. 

There are now pending on the Con- 
mission’s docket several 
which bring in issue the lawfulness of 


rates and minimum weights on sheet — 


metal containers in various sections of 
the country. This prompted the Com- 
mission to institute an investigation and 
to consolidate therewith several pending 


cases mentioned in its order instituting © 


the inquiry. In explanation, the Com- 
mission declared that: 

“The order describing the commodi- 
ties to be embraced in the investigation 
follows the descriptive language of the 
Consolidated freight classification, and 


only such containers are included as are ~~ 


now rated (in the absence of commodity 
rates and exceptions) under the classifi- 
cation items indicated. 

“The list has been formulated with 
the thought that these articles are sub- 
stantially similar in their nature and 


uses, and that the evidence to be taken 
will perhaps show that the rates for 
any one of them should be fixed with 


reference to the rates for one or more 
of the others. 


Scope May Be Widened 


“It may be that the investigation 
should be broadened to include other 
sheet metal containers or that certain 


of those now tentatively included should 
be omitted. 

“Interested parties believing that the 
scope of the investigation should be 
broadened or curtailed may submit their 
views in the matter to the Commission 
in writing on or before Oct. 10, 1929, 
so that the present order may be 
amended, if that course appears desir- 
able or necessary.” 

The proceedings 
the investigation are: 

Evaporated Milk Association vs. Aber- 
deen & Rockfish Railroad Company et 
al; Cans, Iron, Steel or Tin in Illinois 
and Western Trunk Line Territories and 
Between Those Territories and Central 
Territory; Classification Ratings and 
Minimum Weights on Empty Cans, and 
Steel Barrels or Drums in Official Ter- 
ritory. 


consolidated with 


—NMichael M,. McNamee, Jr. 


proceedings © 



































































| ape santo tate D. C., Sept. 12.—Sup. 
plements to the Official classifica. 9 
tion filed with the Interstate Commerce @ 
Commission by the railroads in connec. 7 
tion with carload minimum weights of 7 
would @ 
disrupt the present uniformity existing 7 
and © 
Western classifications if permitted to 7 
become effective, have led the Commis. 7% 
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(Top) The new Goodrich Heavy 
Duty Traction Tread dui/t of 
even tougher rubber on the same 
durable Silvertown carcass. 


“ 
(Right) ‘‘A check of our 


records shows that we 
have never been required 
to file a single claim for 
adjustment on these 
tires.”” E.W. PETERSON. 


“fA OODRICH Heavy Duty Sil- 
vertowns and tubes have 
given avery good account of them- 
selves on not only our trucks oper- 
ating in the city, but on trucks in 
country work as well,” says Mr. 
Peterson. 


‘“Exceptionally long mileage has 
been experienced by us with a 
practical freedom from blow-outs 
and punctures. We can not help 
but feel that you are producing 
an outstanding product.”’ 


And outstanding it is in this day 
of high speeds, heavy loads and 
rough roads as hundreds of other 
larger users of Goodrich Heavy 
Duty Silvertowns will tell you! 


(soodrich i ‘Lives 
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“An Outstanding 





Product,” 


Says E. W. PETERSON, Traffic Manager, 


The Liquid Carbonic Corporation 


Among these are: Marshall Field 
& Co., Chicago, Ill.; National Bis- 
cuit Company, New York, N. Y.; 
Indian Refining Company, Law- 
renceville, Ill.; Illinois Brick Co., 
Chicago, Ill.; Consumers Rock & 
Gravel Co., N. Hollywood, Calif.; 
Wm. Wrigley Company, Chicago, 
Ill., and the H. J. Heinz Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


* * * 


The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Com- 
pany, Established 1870, Akron, 
Ohio. Pacific Goodrich Rubber 
Company, Los Angeles, Calif. In 
Canada: Canadian Goodrich Com- 
pany, Kitchener, Ontario. 
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Seven Superior 
Specifications 
Built Into Every Heavy Duty 
Silvertown 


1. Heavily insulated stretch- 
matched cords. 

? Additional adhesion — from 

greater insulation between out- 

side plies. 

3. Heavy twin beads for better 
rim seating. 

4, Extra gum fillers between plies 

for longer tire life. 

Heat-resisting, interlocking 

cord breakers. 

6, Tread designed correctly for 

heavy duty service. 

7 The whole tire toughened by the 

famous Goodrich ‘‘watercure.”’ 





SPECIFY GOODRICH 
ON YOUR 
NEXT TRUCK 
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The Family Album Presents 
Sketch of Malcolm A. Keyser 


(Concluded from page 22) 


At another time he delivered some 
household goods, on storage in a hus- 
band’s name, to a wife with whom the 
client was not on speaking terms. What 
happened? Well, ask dad—he knows. 

A carload of goods shipped to the 
Northwest was burned, and after the 
fire it was discovered that the warehouse 
did not hold releases on all of the goods. 

All of which Mr. Keyser sets down 
as ways of learning the ins and outs— 
especially the outs—of the industry. 

Developing business got Mr. Keyser 
into public affairs, or getting into public 
affairs developed business. It works both 
ways. For a number of years he has 
served as a director of Walker Brothers, 
bankers. He is a director of the Con- 
solidated Wagon Machine Co. and of the 
Burnham Manufacturing Co. He is 
president of the University Club of Salt 
Lake City and vice-president of the 
Country Club. He is president of the 
Harvard Club of Utah, a past president 
of the Salt Lake City Chamber of Com- 
merce, and was general chairman of the 
Community Chest drive in 1928. He is 
vice-president of the A. Keyser Co., 
president of the Utah Outdoor Associa- 
tion, a director and treasurer of St. 
Marks Hospital, treasurer of the Castle 
Gate relief fund committee, a member 
of the advisory committee of the Utah 
State Farm Bureau, a director of the 
Young Men’s Republican Club, a mem- 
ber of the finance committee of the local 
Chamber of Commerce, and a member of 
the Governor’s committee on uniform 
legislation for traffic. 

Mr. Keyser is, indeed, a living example 
of the old adage that “If you want any- 
thing done, ask a busy man to do it.” 

As time went on he improved his plant 
and his business by installing private 
rooms for storage of household goods, 
expanding his packing room facilities, 
and adding other modern equipment; 
but he also found time to serve as a 
vice-president and regional western di- 
rector of the N. F. W. A.; as Utah State 

secretary of the National Rifle Associa- 
tion; as president of the Utah State 
Automobile Association, in which capac- 
ity he served six years; and as a director 
of the American Automobile Association 
for a long term of years. 


When Mr. Keyser began to dabble in 
politics to the extent of running for 
office, his advisors insisted that he list 
all of his affiliations in his campaign 
literature. A younger brother thought 
that pure swank and said so in the tradi- 
tional manner of younger brothers. But 
it worked. Mr. Keyser was elected a 
member of the Sixteenth Legislature. 
Later, on the Republican ticket, he ran 
for Governor of Utah, but the voters 
of the State said to him in effect what 
a crusty old general said to a very 
youthful major who was recommended 
for promotion: “Oh, h——, you’re too 
young.” 

Like most westerners, Mr. Keyser is 
extremely fond of golfing, hunting and 


PERSONALITY SKETCHES—NEWS 


fishing. 


ciation. 


the Irrigation and Improvement Club. 


He is fond of horseback riding, but 
on reading that a famous specialist pre- 
dicted that man was going to lose his 
feet and develop hooves for want of 
using his pedal extremities, he took up 
walking within the past year, believing 


it to be to the best exercise a business 
executive can take. 

The Bear River Bay district near Mr. 
Keyser’s home boasts of one of the finest 
hunting grounds in the United States, 
and it has long been a favorite play- 
ground of this Utah warehouseman. 


Doubtless it will be for a long time to 


come, as the Government has appro- 
priated a third of a million dollars for 
conservation of game in the area. Yel- 


He was first president of the 
Salt Lake County Fish and Game Asso- 
He was chairman of the fish 
and game committee of the Sixteenth 
Legislature, as well as a member of the 
banking committee and of the appro- 
priations committee, and now he belongs 
to several fishing clubs as well as to 








For Sale 


()NE of the largest and most 
prosperous household goods. 
moving and storage concerns in 
Columbus. Ohio. 
Owner forced to sell on account 
of ill health. 
Terms if desired. 
strictly confidential. 
Address Box A-213, Care of 
Distribution and Warehousing, 249 
West 39th Street, New York City. 


All replies 








lowstone Park is a day’s drive from Salt 
Lake City, and it has been his practice to 
drive there every summer, for it is a 
fisherman’s paradise. 

Mr. Keyser’s home is on a farm at the 
mouth of Cottonwood Canyon, eleven 
miles from Salt Lake City. Here he is 
enabled to forget the cares of business 
in a pastoral picture of cows and horses 
and chickens. 

But he does not forget his civic and 
philanthropic responsibilities, for along 
with his warehouse and political duties 
he still manages to find time to serve 
as a member of the board of directors 
and executive committee of the Boy 
Scouts of America, of which he is a 
past vice-president, and as president of 
the Utah Society of the Sons of the 
American Revolution. 

Asked how he manages to have time 
for so many interests and activities, Mr. 
Keyser smilingly admits being past mas- 
ter of the art of making other people 
work. But work is the very spirit of 
his home town—the town that Brigham 
Young founded with a beehive as its 
emblem; and, for a name, the old Egyp- 
tian word deseret, which, literally trans- 
lated, means “hive of industry.” 


When you ship goods to fellow ware- 


housemen—use the Warehouse Directory. 
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Career of F. E. Lampson 
in the Family Album Series 


(Concluded from page 23) 


in two years the company’s president was © 
able to pay back all the borrowed capital © 


besides his own personal debts and loans, 


The investment returned a dividend of 7 


90 per cent. 


The present plant operated by the 


Minneapolis company comprises 1,000,- 
000 cubic feet of space and is fireproof 
and up to date in every respect. Trucks 
and vans take care of the firm’s haul- 
ing. The original capitalization has 
grown by steady stages until it now 
represents an investment of $350,000. 
Property was purchased some time ago, 
at Hennepin Avenue and Twenty-ninth 
Street, in one of the finer residential dis- 
tricts, as the site of a household goods 
warehouse. 

It has been hard work but clear sail- 
ing. Mr. Lampson now spends a large 
portion of his time reaping the fruits 
of his labor in another kind of sailing— 
he has a summer home “by the waters 
of Minnetonka,” the lake which was the 
beauty spot of Minneapolis for many 
long years before it was immortalized 
in the famous song. 





“DandW” Gives Books to Chicago Traffic 
Club 


To the library of the Chicago Traffic 
Club has been added three business vol- 
umes presented by Distribution and 
Warehousing through its western man- 
ager, Willis D. Leet, who is a member 
of the club’s library committee. 

The books are “Corporations Doing 
Business in Other States” and “Ware- 
housing, Trade Customs and Practices, 
Financial and Legal Aspects,” by H. A. 
Haring, Distribution and Warehousing’s 


contributing editor; and ‘Household 
Goods Warehousing in the United 
States,” by Clarence A. Aspinwall, 


president of the Desurity Storage Co., 
Washington, D. C. 

The three were reviewed in a recent 
issue of The Way-Bill, the Chicago 
club’s magazine. 





The Footlift a New Type of Lift Truck 


The Lewis-Shepard Company, Boston, 
Mass., manufacturers of various kinds 
of material handling equipment adapta- 
ble to warehousing, has placed on the 
market a new type of lift truck, called 
the Footlift, designed for loads up to 
3500 pounds. 

Elevation of the load is obtained by 
the operator stepping on a lever and let- 
ting his weight do the work. The lift- 
ing mechanism is based on the “pack’’ 
principle and the footlift thus becomes a 
team mate for the jacklift. 

The handle is used only for steering 
and hauling; a twist in its upright posi- 
tion prevents it from falling when not in 
use. 

Virtually no head room is required to 
elevate the load, according to the makers; 
the opeator stands close to the load when 
elevating it. 
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A. a result of a detzited advance study 


of the haulage requirements of the Maurice 
Daniels General Trucking Company of Port 
Jervis, New York, this General Motors Truck 
(pictured with semi-trailer) is operating very 
profitably and has materially reduced haulage 
costs, according to Mr. Ernest Roche, one of 
the partners of the company. 

“This unit is operated at an average speed of 
40 miles per hour,” he states, “and we have 
still to see the truck on the road that will pass 
it. It covers its run from Port Jervis to 
Newark, thence to New York, and back, much 
more quickly and with better service than il 
has ever been covered before.” 

He adds that the engine supplies ample power, 
with a reserve that has never been needed to 
date. 


“PROFITABLE... 
because a thorough 
study was made of 
our requirements!” 




















‘The unit now has 35,000 miles on its speedom- 
eter and not the slightest bit of trouble has 


developed,” he continues. “It carries a 9-ton 
payload five days a week, and a 12-ton pay- 
load one day each week, covering 198 miles 
every day, over roads that are all through 
mountain country with many steep grades.” 


* * * * * 


Without cost or obligation to you, the General 
Motors Truck representative in your city or 
town will make a thorough study of your haul- 
age requirements. Such a survey will deter- 
mine whether or not the right combination of 
a powerful General Motors Truck or Tractor 
with a trailer or semi-trailer will multiply the 
payload capacity and profit-ability of your 
haulage units. Write, phone or call. (General 
Motors Truck Branches, Distributors or Dealers 
are located in 1500 principal cities and towns.) 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY, 


General Motors Trucks, 


Pontiac, Mich.. 


Yellow Cabs and Coaches. 


(Time payments financed through Y. M. A. C. plan, at lowest available rates.) 


WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS MENTION D!STRIBU 


INVESTIGATE WHAT GENERAL MOTORS HAS BEFORE YOU BUY 
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Chamber Asks Referendum 


on Simplification of Calendar 


ECOMMENDATIONS looking _to- 

wards international calendar re- 
form were sent out by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States on Sept. 
8 for a referendum vote among its mem- 
ber organizations, which include ware- 
house associations. 

The proposals come from a _ special 
committee of the Chamber, accompanied 
by a minority report advocating con- 
tinuance of the present calendar. 

The recommendations of the commit- 
tee are three in number, as follows: 

1. That the present calendar should be 
so changed as to bring about a greater 
comparability in business records for 
periods within a year and for periods 
from year to year. 

2. That the form which changes in 
the calendar should take should be de- 
termined through international confer- 
ence. 

3. That the Government of the United 
States should participate in an _ inter- 
national conference to determine the 
form of changes to be made in the cal- 
endar. 

The subject of calendar reform has 
been agitated for a number of years 
both here and abroad. The League of 
Nations, the International Chamber of 
Commerce and the International As- 
tronomical Union are among the organi- 
zations which have given it study. 

The report of the Chamber’s commit- 
tee emphasizes especially inconveniences 
in business accounting arising from the 
fact that months, quarters and half- 
years are of unequal length, quoting at 
length from a report made to the League 
of Nations by a special committee. 

The committee reporting to the League 
of Nations went over about 200 plans 
for changing the calendar and recom- 
mended that attention should be cen- 
tered on three fundamental questions: 


1. Should the divisions of the year 
in the present calendar be so changed 
that there will be greater uniformity in 
length and consequently better compara- 
bility? 

2. Should the weeks be fixed in their 
relation to the divisions of the year in 
which they occur? 

3. How should the form of the changes 
be determined? 

The Chamber’s committee, in propos- 
ing calendar reform, itself puts forward 
no specific plan In its report it says 
that a difference of opinion exists among 
students of the calendar as to what par- 
ticular divisions of the year should be 
made equal. Plans of one kind under- 
take to make the year’s quarters of equal 
length, with the same number of week 
days in each month. The best known 
plan of the other type contemplates 
months of equal length, with the weeks 
fixed in each month, with the conse- 
quence that the number of week days 
would be the same in all months and 
a date within the month always would 
fall upon the same day of the week. 


Both types of plans provide calendars 
of 364 days and would utilize a “blank” 
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day to fill out the ordinary year, with 

two “blank” days for leap year. 
Majority members of the Chamber’s 

committee developed individual prefer- 


ences respecting a twelve-month plan 
and a thirteen-month plan, with the 
thirteen-month plan receiving most 


favor. 

The problem attending the wide vari- 
ance year by year in Easter dates re- 
ceived the attention of the Chamber’s 
committee, which pointed out the incon- 
venience of the present arrangement. 

The committee’s minority members 
frankly oppose any calendar changes. 
In their separate report they say: 

“Generally speaking, the _ civilized 
world does now possess, or is rapidly 
coming to possess, a calendar enjoying 
substantial uniformity. The infliction of 
a new calendar having radical departures 
from the present, or attempting to im- 
prove it, would mean annoyance to mil- 








Wanted: Position 


i Y manager, at present employed 
* by one of the largest Eastern 
terminals. 

Twenty years’ experience in both 
cold and dry storage. 

Age, 45 years. Married. College 
graduate. A-1 references. 

Address W. O. L., care of Dis- 
tribution and Warehousing, 249 
West 39th Street, New York City. 








lions of people, would bring great dis- 
comfiture to great sects which view the 
present calendar with religious loyalty, 
and would offer nothing of substantial 
value to any single business which that 
business cannot enjoy now, if it will. 

“The daily use of the calendar vitally 
concerns the intimate habits and views 
of vast millions of people in this country. 
The proposal to agitate a reform in the 
calendar as presented has no popular 
backing worth mentioning. It comes to 
this Chamber with the studied support 
of but few people. A large group has 
been circularized and, as often happens 
with catchy ideas, a great many people, 
many of them of business prominence, 
are giving this proposal their endorse- 
ment, without deep thinking. We have 
not learned that these people are giving 
else but lip service towards the further- 
ance of the idea, though apparently a 
considerable sum of money is being 
spent to launch it. 

“However enthusiastic the proponents 
of the proposed change may seem to be, 
general business has little’ interest. 
Those who wish to use a system of ac- 
counting other than that based upon the 
present months are now doing so. Busi- 
ness, as such, should be careful not to 
intrude upon matters peculiarly of pri- 
vate concern as well as being interwoven 
with custom of long standing, unless a 
change is of transcending importance to 
business itself. The Chamber of Com- 
merce can well avoid taking any step 
to commit itself in this matter.” 
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Gibson Leaves Warehousing 
to Enter Investment Field 


ULIAN M. GIBSON, a past regional 
VY vice-president and regional director 
of the National Furniture Warehouse- 
men’s Association and a former president 
of the Missouri Warehousemen’s Associa- 
tion, has sold his interests in the Gen- 
eral Warehousing Co., the St. Louis firm 
of which he was vice-president ard gen- 
eral manager, and is devoting his time to 
stock trading and looking after his in- 
vestments. 

Mr. Gibson had spent his life in the 
warehouse business, having entered it in 
1888 as an employee of his father. lle 
was ore of the most widely known stwur- 


Julian M. Gibson 

















St. Louis executive who has dis- 
sociated himself from warehousing 


age executives in the country and served 
as chairman of various committees of the 
N. F. W. A. and the Missouri association. 
Mrs. Gibson frequently accompanied him 
to the industry’s conventions. 


McMillan Incorporates Under New Name 

The McMillan Transfer & Storage Co. 
has been incorporated in Fort Collins, 
Colo., by Charles McMillan, president of 
the McMillan Transfer, Coal & Storage 
Co.; M. M. McMillan and A. H. Gay- 
lord. The capitalization is given as 
10,250 shares of stock. 

Mr. McMillan is president of the Colo- 
rado Transfer & Warehousemen’s Asso- 
ciation and a member of the National 
Furniture Warehousemen’s Association. 
His company was established in 1900. 


H. H. Miller Dead 


H. H. Miller, formerly president and 
treasurer of the Miller-Callison Storage 
& Transfer Co., Yakima, Wash., died on 
June 30. 
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tie These Cost Comparisons 
ur are fair and conservative. 
They give you a definite idea 
of Savings that you can - 
, - ' : : , 114-TON HIGH-GRADE 
| 3TON MOTOR TRUCK ee with Fruehauf Semi- Pie , 7 anne 
, — railers. eylinder tractor-truck with 
with driver’s cab and stake- 3-ton Fruehauf Semi-Trailer, 
and-rack body. cab and stake-and-rack body. 
$3700.00 ...... . Average Initial Investment ...... . 91890.00 
In your Investment alone You Save ...... . 1860.00 
3-Ton Motor Truck Average Daily Fixed Charges Tractor-Truck and Fruehauf 
(Including Interest, Insurance for 
\ Fire, Theft, Property Damage and 
: Liability—Garage, License and 
Pa y ge, License anc / 
; ZAl Driver’s Wages) 56.67 
3-Ton Motor Truck Tractor-Truck and Fruehauf 
Average Variable Charges Per Mile 
‘ (Including Gasoline, Lubrication, 
Tires, Depreciation and Mainten- 
| lo ance) Af Ob? 
3 3-Ton Motor Truck \ rent tee and Fruehauf 
2 Be 
<b Total Cost per Mile for 50 Mile Day 2lo 
7 
; 
Savings Made Per Mile by use of 
EHA 114-ton Tractor-Truck with ff _ 
free AUP Fruehauf Semi-Trailer OD» 
— Annual Savings based on 6 
f MAUL MORE EARN MORE 15,000 Miles per Year............— 12 40-00 



















Do you want detailed Facts and Figures applied to your a 
‘ » Rica bl ? We'll pl tl bef, : Memo To FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 
speci: aulage “ms? e y%lace them before you ; 

ee a ee I y 10936 Harper Avenue ’ 
without obligation. Fillin the Coupon and mail today for 7 Detroit, Michigan. 
PrGempt Aetsen. | Send Facts and Figures about Low-Cost Haulage in our : 
| business—without obligation. ! 
FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY = | *%—-——— | 

ae ° ° ge | Name of Firm___ . 
10936 Harper Avenue Detroit, Michigan, U.S. A. | | 
. Kind of Business_ | 

Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Trailers l 

| Street Address__ I 
SALES OFFICES AND DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES | ] 
Us cs Sa ce a a SS SS SS et l 
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Neal *“‘Man Behind Gun” in 


Recent Cleveland Election 
I ighiarg a special election 


ment was defeated which sought to oust 


the city manager plan and restore the 
Clarence J. 


old-time elective mayors, 
Neal, president of the Neal Fireproof 
Storage Co., was credited by several of 
the Cleveland newspapers with having 
been responsible, as chairman of the 
Progressive Government League, for the 
outcome. 

“A ‘rookie’ in Cleveland politics ad- 
ministered defeat to the old guard when 
the Progressive Government League won 
its fight to retain the city management 
form of government,” according to a 
writer in the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
“As soon as it was certain that the 
amendment was beaten, the man behind 
the guns, Clarence J. Neal, announced 
that his organization would become a 
permanent factor in Cleveland politics.” 

Mr. Neal was quoted as saying: 

“As long as the city manager plan is 
in the field we will stand behind it by 


Clarence J. Neal 





who 

has become a leader in the political 

campaign to retain the city man- 
ager form of local government. 


Cleveland storage executive 


naming as candidates in municipal elec- 
tions outstanding men and women who 
are sympathetic with this form of gov- 
ernment. We will start this fall by 
placing the right kind of candidates on 
the ballots for Council.” 

The situation in which the Cleveland 
warehouseman will figure rominently in 
November is outlined in editorial corre- 
spondence from the Ohio city to the New 
York Times in these words: 

“Writers of the David-and-Goliath po- 
litical stories in which untrained but 
idealistic amateurs enter hot campaigns 
and, against almost overwhelming odds, 
rout the selfish and powerful political 
bosses, are hereby invited to inspect 
Cleveland’s municipal electon in Novem- 
ber. 

“By proportional 


representation, as 





in Cleve- 
land on Aug. 20, when an amend- 
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in the city manager plan 
charter, Cleveland will elect twenty-five 


prescribed 


councilmen from four districts. It will 
be the fourth election of this nature. 
The first three were dominated by the 
city’s Republican organization, without 
much interference. But the amateurs 
are in the lists this fall, and they may 
be backed by a combination without 
parallel in the modern history of Ameri- 
can cities—an assembly of the city’s best 
known and wealthiest industrialists who 
like the present administration and will 
assume the offensive to keep it in power.” 
Mr. Neal was Cleveland’s finance di- 
rector from 1916 to 1920 under Harry 
L. Davis as mayor, and managed the 
Davis campaign when the mayor was 
elected governor of Ohio. Subsequently 
the Cleveland warehouseman was named 
State finance director. As a leader of 
the Citizens’ League, of which he was 
president last year, Mr. Neal became a 
champion of new-line politics as exem- 
plified by the Progressive Government 
League. In this work he gathered around 
him young men who received their po- 
litical baptism in the recent ballot bat- 
tle in which his forces were victorious. 
A past president of the Cleveland Fur- 
niture Warehousemen’s Association, Mr. 
Neal is a member also of the National 
Furniture Warehousemen’s Association, 
Ohio Warehousemen’s Association, Ohio 
Association of Commercial Haulers, and 
Cleveland Van Owners’ Association. 


Frank H. Myers Passes 

Frank H. Myers, president, treasurer 
and operating executive of the Terminal 
Warehouse Co., Omaha, Neb., died on 
Sept. 1. He had been seriously ill for 
several months and had been active in 
the company’s affairs only occasionally 
for about a year and a half, owing to 
the precarious state of his health. 

Mr. Myers incorporated the Mercan- 
tile Storage & Warehouse Co. in 1918 
and two years later incorporated the 
Terminal Warehouse Co. In January of 
1928 the two firms merged under the 
Terminal’s name. The business is being 
continued under the personal manage- 
ment of R. J. Mayer, secretary and man- 
ager, pending election of new officers at 
the next meeting of the board of di- 
rectors. 

Mr. Myers was a member of the mer- 
chandise division of the American Ware- 
housemen’s Association, of the National 
Furniture Warehousemen’s Association, 
and of the Nebraska Warehousemen’s 
Association. 


W.L. Pettit, Jr., proprietor of Pettit’s 
Storage Warehouse Co., Fort Wayne, 
Ind., died on Aug. 24. He was a mem- 
ber of the American and National Asso- 
viations and of the American Chain of 
Warehouses. 


Joseph O’Hara, secretary of the Michi- 
gan Cartage Co., Detroit, collapsed on 
a street in Port Huron, Mich., on Aug. 
20 and died before reaching a hospital. 
He was formerly manager of the firm’s 
Port Huron branch. 
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Warehouseman Tells Shipper 
a Little Bit About Ethics 


| agen is an interesting warehousing 
. angle—and the situation illustrates 
the policy of at least one storage execu- 
tive with regard to keeping customers’ 
relations confidential. 

The storage executive in question is 
one of the industry’s leaders—a man 
who has at times served as president 
of several of warehousing’s trade asso- 
cliations. 

A shipper of greases and lubricants 
apparently had sent a circular letter to 
warehousemen asking for the names of 
their customers and whether the stor- 
age firm stored the inquirer’s products. 

The storage executive in question re- 
plied that he handled greases and lubri- 
cants, but he declined to divulge his cus- 
tomers’ names, as it was not his policy 
to do so, in fairness to all. 

“In explanation of this attitude,” he 
wrote, “I will say that we have always 
taken the position that a warehouseman 
enjoys a confidential relation with his 
customers, just as a bank does with its 
customers. You could hardly drop into 
a bank and find out what amount of 
money your competitors had on deposit, 
or whether he had any deposit at a given 
bank. Now that is just exactly the way 
we feel about the storage of merchan- 
dise with us. 

“We appreciate your business very 
much and will give it careful handling 
regardless of the number of other lubri- 
cants we have in stock. We are not 
interested in the sale of any other lubri- 
cants and consequently could not handle 
in any wise to your disadvantage. 

“We regret that we do not deem it 
ethical to furnish you with this informa- 
tion. We have regretted the necessity 
of writing this letter as seemingly it is 
in criticism of your inquiry, but we be- 
lieve that if you will construe it from 
the angle from which we have viewed 
it you will recognize the ethics of our 
position.” 


Brooklyn Firm to Build 


The Thomas F. Healey & Sons Ware- 
house & Storage Co., Inc., Brooklyn, has 
acquired property at 2225 Church 
Avenue, in the Flatbush section, and will 
erect a two-story and basement house- 
hold goods warehouse 50 by 100 feet. 
The capacity will be 250 van loads, not 
including the basement, which will be 


used for storage of automobiles. The 
two stories will be divided into rooms. 
The structure will be of cement and 
brick. 


“Port and Terminal Charges” 


The United States Shipping Board, in 
cooperation with the War Department’s 
board of engineers for rivers and har- 
bors, announces a new annual publica- 
tion, “Port and Terminal Charges at 
United States Ports,” to meet a grow- 
ing demand for current information re- 
garding terminal facilities, dockage and 
other facilities. 
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FRIENDLY HAND 


HE Manufacturer who 

investigates the South 
comes away with a picture in 
his mind of friendly hands 
held out to him at every turn. 
The spirit of hospitality for 
which the South is famous is carried through all its 
dealings. 

The Industry that moves South comes into im- 
mediate contact with this spirit. The workers are 
friendly, willing, interested—and their interest helps 
cut costs. The community is friendly, in its laws, 
in the low taxes it levies, in the helping hand it of- 
fers the newcomer during his period of adjustment. 

These friendly people are genuine about it. They 
are glad to see you moving in. They want to see 
you prosper. They want you to grow and develop, 
for your prosperity is their prosperity. 

Such cooperation means smoother operation 
which in itself is a major economy factor. Add to 
this big savings in raw materials, power, building 
costs and many other items, available in Georgia, 
and you will recognize why so many great concerns 
are placing branch plants here. 


Send for this Booklet! 
It contains the fundamental 

facts about Atlanta as a loca- 

tion for your Southern branch 





ATLAN 


Atlanta is Distribution City 
to the South. Your branch 
factory in Georgia should dis- 
tribute through a factory 
branch in Atlanta. Fifteen 
. main railroad lines radiate 
from here, to reach 18 million prosperous people 
overnight. 70 millions are within a day’s ride of 
Auanta. And by air your Atlanta branch is within 
a few hours of your other branches—North, East 
and West. 

Modern distribution methods call for such 
branches today. The Atlanta Industrial Bureau will 
be glad to tell you why more than six hundred 
concerns have chosen to place branches here dur- 
ing the past four years alone. The Bureau will be 
glad to work with you, as it has with these others, 
gathering intimate, detailed data—without charge 
or obligation—and reporting to you in the utmost 
confidence, without bias, and without withholding 
any facts that will help you to judge accurately. 





A letter will start this work for you. Write 


INDUSTRIAL BUREAU, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
987 Chamber of Commerce Building 


a 





Industrial Headquarters of the South — 
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Aged Motor Cars Objects 


of Sentimental Storage 


LD automobiles, “provocative of 

sighs,” are “objects of sentimental 
attachment” in storage with the Charles 
C. Tough Warehouse, Inc., at 510 E. 
Seventy-third Street, New York, says a 
writer in a recent issue of The New 
Y orker. 

“There is,” we read, “an aged Renault, 
with special body and ornate equipment, 
which belonged to the late E. L. Giroux. 
He used to go to Europe frequently and 
in the early days of the automobile de- 
termined to have a car just as elegant 
as those in which he saw royalty riding 
about. One of the Renault brothers was 
a friend of his and turned out for him 
a car of especially elaborate design. It 
stands now in tremendous grandeur. In 
the tonneau are many ornaments of gold, 
including a vanity-case which cost 
thirty-five hundred dollars. The handles 
of the doors are gold swans’ necks and 
heads. It cost, all in all, about twenty- 
five thousand dollars. Mr. Giroux drove 
it only some thirteen hundred kilometers, 
less than a thousand miles, for he died 
within a year after buying it. The tires 
look almost new. Out of sentiment, his 
widow, who lives in Pelham, keeps the old 
Renault stored at fourteen dollars a 
month. 

“Another relic is a twenty-year-old 
Franklin, which has been at Tough’s for 
nine years. The owner, T. T. Eckert, 
son of the former president of the West- 
ern Union, hasn’t been in to see it 
during those nine years, but he frequent- 
ly pays for its storage a whole year in 
advance. 


Myster Payments for Years 


“Nothing attracts more attention or 
is more baffling, even to experts, than a 
tremendous roomy car which sits in 
silent gloom. No visitor has yet been 
able to tell its make without looking at 
the name on the radiator. It is a West- 
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inghouse. The famous airbrake inventor 
is not generally known to have built au- 
tomobiles, but at one time he had about 


a hundred made at Havre, France. The 
body of this one, known as a demi- 
limousine, is the work of the old firm of 
Demarest & Company. There are oil 
lamps on the body and the headlights are 
acetylene. It has been in storage for 
thirteen years, but Mr. Tough has never 
seen the owner. He doesn’t even know 
who the owner is. Cheques for storage 
come mysteriously through Demarest’s, 
but they will not reveal the identity of 
the gentleman who has a fondness for 
the decrepit motorcar, further than to say 
he is a well-known professional man. 

“There is, too, an outmoded Austrian 
Daimler, property of Mr. Gilbert C. 
Browne, the banker. When automobiles 
were a novelty, he had eleven, of differ- 
ent makes, but this Daimler is the only 
one for which he had a tender feeling. 
Mrs. Robert Hoe, widow of the printing- 
press manufacturer, now in her nineties, 
still makes out, in her own hand, cheques 
for the storage of an old machine which 
she no longer uses. One of the few own- 
ers who comes in to look at his cars—he 
keeps two in storage—is one of the 
Reeds, of the wealthy Pittsburgh family. 
His machines are old Locomobiles, 
painted white.” 





Baltimore Warehouse Burns After Being 
Struck by Lightning 


The warehouse of the Broadway Stor- 
age Co., Inc., on East Fayette Street, 
Baltimore, was struck by lightning on 
the night of Aug. 14 and set on fire. 
Local newspapers quoted the manager, 
3ernard Wentken, as estimating the 
firm’s loss at between $400,000 and 
$500,000. Six alarms were turned in be- 
fore the blaze could be extinguished and 
scores of tenants in nearby dwellings 
fled from their homes in expectation 
that the fire would spread. Six firemen 
were injured and two girls were over- 
come by smoke. 
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The “Two Bits” Department 


(Concluded from page 28) 


to the accelerator. 
have signs up telling which is which. 


Summing up, a literary person like we (9 
are, with no idea whatsoever about me. 7 
chanics, should ought to have 3 feet if he @ 
ever expects to learn to drive—one for 7 


Also they ought to § : 





Pe 


the clutch, 1 for the brake & 1 for the 7@ 


accelerator. 


However, whether we ever learn or 7 @ 
not, N. Y. State gave us a license, «& al] 7% 


we need now is an ottermobile to go with 
the license. 


so we can practice meanwhile. 


Charley says that we would be too 
peramental to drive any other make, & 
you can bet that our practicing would 
be out among rural scenes with noble 
wheat to land right-side-up in. 


We Sell 1 Book 


AST mo. Ye Ed. mentioned how we 


had finished our book, “Stamps--—An 
Outline of Philately,” which, priced at 
$3 (Advt.), Harper & Brothers, 4 E, 
33d St., New York City, will publish 
about Oct. 8. 

Well, Wilson Little, exec. sec. of the 
mdse div’n of the American Warehouse- 
men’s Assoc’n, has put in his order for 1 
copy of our book. It transpires that 
Wilson is a philatelist. 

Who among storagers will be No. 2? 


Maybe some storager hasa ~ 
2nd-hand car he would like to donate us 
It must 
have to be a Whippet 6, on a/c that © 
em- | 





to put in his order for 1 copy of our 


book? 
Tip from G. Dintelmann 


TEXT mo. we will tell you something 
- % about centronevin, a new cure for 
stupidity. Geo. C. Dintelmann, the St. 


Louis storager, has called our attention | 


to centronevin & we will pass the infor- 


mation onto you in our Nov Two bits 7 


It looks like Geo. knew 
learning to drive an ottermobile. 


Motor Freight Line Information to Be New Feature of 1930 Directory 


Information based on the answers to these questions 
will be incorporated into the revised listings to appear 


in the 1930 Directory. 


It is information which is important to the shippers 
National distributors are coming to 
rely, to an increasing extent, on the motor truck for dis- 
The warehouse company which has motor 
freight lines running on regular schedule is in a more 
strategic position to get the manufacturer’s business 
than is the storage operator unable to supply such ser- 
It is a condition, a transition, an evolution, which 
the warehouseman must face—reluctantly, perhaps, but 


of the country. 


tribution. 


vice. 


with certainty. 


Information regarding storage companies’ established 
service along this line, therefore, is something which the 
shippers are demanding. Distribution and Warehousing 
purposes to give it to them, to the extent possible, in the 


1930 Warehouse Directory. 


Accordingly there will be scattered through next year’s 


listings such sentences as: 





(Concluded from page 15) 


lines. 


lines. 


progress. 


1. ‘“‘Motor freight lines.” 
ing of every warehouse company which supplies infor- 
mation that it operates such lines. 

2. “Motor freight lines and depot.” 
in the listing of every company which supplies informa- 7 
tion that it operates motor freight lines and that its 
warehouse is used as a motor freight depot for such 


3. “Motor freight depot.” 


lines is today’s progress. 
step for Distribution and Warehousing to publish, in the 
warehouse listings in the 1930 Directory, information re- 
garding motor freight lines and depots operated by our © 


This will appear in the list- 


This will appear 


Any industry’s business journal must keep pace with 
The development of distribution by motor 


It follows that it is the logical 


industry’s executives. 


This will appear in the list- | 
ing of every company which supplies information that | 
its warehouse is used as a motor freight depot even 
though the firm does not operate or control motor freight 
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DISTRIBUTION and WAREHOUSING 


Cre are 


the money-saving answers 


to questions you have asked! 


HE new Fisk Wheel and Rim Manual 

is now ready. Filled from cover to cover 
with the very information that you MUST 
have if you are to operate at lowest cost 
and greatest efficiency. 

The answer to these and thousands of 
other important questions are in this new 
Manual. A copy of this expensive book is 
available, without charge, for all men in 
charge of truck and bus fleet operations, who 
write on their own letterhead. No obligation 
is involved. 

Our Engineering Department is at your 
service, without charge, in making an inten- 
sive study of your particular equipment and 
its special needs. Tell us when we can help. 


Inquiries for the new Wheel and Rim 
Manual should be addressed to 


THE FISK TIRE COMPANY, INC. 


Commercial Tire Dept. 


CHICOPEE FALLS, MASSACHUSETTS 





Time to Re-tire 
Get a FISK 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
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U. S. Board Rules Against 
Merchants Co. in Tax Appeal 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 
Washington Bureau, 
1163 National Press Building. 


ASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 19.— 

The United States Board of Tax 
Appeals has ruled against the Mer- 
chants Storage & Transfer Co., of Wash- 
ington, D. C., in the case involving figur- 
ing depreciation on heavy hauling and 
parcel delivery equipment in its income 
tax returns for the years 1921 and 1922. 

The Merchants firm, in its appeal to 
the board charged that the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue erred in disallowing 
$9,954.73 deducted for depreciation on 
the equipment in 1921 and $6,203.08 the 
following year. 

It has been the petitioner’s practice, 
according to the board, to make an an- 
nual inventory of horse and horse-drawn 
delivery and transfer equipment. Usu- 
ally this inventory was made by the 
foreman of the stable, the foreman of 
the “shops” and the superintendent or 
general foreman. The value _ placed 
upon each horse and item of equipment 
was the amount agreed upon, by the 
persons taking the inventory, as the fair 
value.” 

“In some instances,” the board, states, 
“the ‘fair value’ placed upon a horse or 
an item of equipment exceeded the cost 
or the last inventory value; this being 
due to the fact that in the opinion of 
the persons taking the inventory, the 
‘fair values’ of such horses and items of 
equipment were greater than the costs, 
and also to the fact that some of such 
equipment had been placed in a condi- 
tion of good repair during the year. 
Age and estimated life of horses and 
equipment are factors which were given 
consideration, more or less, in arriving 
at ‘fair values’ for the purposes of the 
inventory. There was charged off on 
the books in each year, as depreciation, 
the difference between the inventory 
value of horses and equipment for that 
year, and the inventory value of the pre- 
ceding year. This practice was followed 
prior to, and throughout all of, the years 
involved in these proceedings.” 

Nine years were involved from 1917 
te 1925 inclusive. 

In its opinion the board found: 

“Petitioner alleges that respondent 
has erroneously disallowed $9,954.73 of 
the whole deduction claimed in the re- 
turn of 1921 as depreciation of heavy 
hauling equipment. No evidence was 
presented to the board in support of this 
assignment of error, and accordingly we 
will not disturb the respondent’s action.” 

The company charged also that the 
commissioner abandoned its system of 
determining the heavy hauling equip- 
ment depreciation and substituted there- 
for a “straight line basis.” 

“The petitioner presented no proof,” 
says the board, “that the depreciation 
allowed by the respondent, in respect of 
heavy hauling and parcel delivery equip- 
ment, is not a reasonable allowance. 


We apprehend that the fact that the 
respondent determined the depreciation 
deduction, in respect of heavy hauling 


NEWS 


and parcel delivery equipment, by an- 
other method than that used by the 
petitioner, offers no cause for disturbing 
the respondent’s action. In the absence 
of proof, the allowance made by the 
respondent is not reasonable within the 
meaning of the statute.” 


—Robert C. McClellan. 








A. W. A. Advertising 


Is Financed 


UST as this October issue of Distribu- 
tion and Warehousing goes to press 
a telegram from D. S. Adams, president 
of the Adams Transfer & Storage Co., 
Kansas City, announces’ that’ the 
financing of the national advertising 
campaign of the merchandise division of 
the American Warehousemen’s Associa- 
tion has been “successfully concluded.” 
Flans will go through substantially as 
outlined at the American’s convention in 
Los Angeles last January, according to 
Mr. Adams, who is chairman of the com- 
mittee created to push the campaign. 








Ohio River Shipping Planned 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 
Washington Bureau, 
1163 National Press Building. 


ASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 19.— 

With canalization of the Ohio River 
nearing completion, the Department of 
Commerce reports that an inland water- 
ways operating company is_ reported 
organizing with the avowed intent of 
investing $3,000,000 in towboats, barges 
and terminal equipment. 

According to the Department the new 
water carrier will establish first an 
express tow service between Cincinnati 
and New Orleans, carrying from 1800 
to 2400 tons in each fleet of six barges. 
It is planned, the Department states, 
to use the smaller type Diesel electric 
boats now being operated on the Cum- 
berland River on the feeder rivers to 
operate and convey the barges from 
trunk-line rivers to the smaller towns. 

It is reported unofficially that the com- 
pany will be known as the Mississippi 
Valley Barge Line, and Carl J. Baer 
and the Standard Unit Navigation Co. 
appears to be interested in the organiza- 
tion. The Standard people have de- 
veloped a type of light draught barges 
and towboats which can be successfully 
operated on comparatively = shallow 
rivers. 





Earn a Star 


‘NIVE your company’s listing, in 
the 1930 Warehouse Directory. 
added value by having the infor- 
mation notaried, thereby assuring 
it serious consideration when con- 
sulted by shippers and _ fellow 
warehousemen. Only when the in- 
formation has been notaried does 
a listing receive the boldface Star. 
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Reimers Is Made Member 
of Traffic Relief Committee 


etn REIMERS, Chicago, execu- . 


tive secretary of the National Fur. 
niture Warehousemen’s Association, has 








: 
. 
4 


been appointed by Secretary of Com.- 4 


merce Lamont as a member of a new 
national committee on traffic congestion 
relief, it was announced in Washington 
on Sept. 19. 

Headed by E. J. Mehren, vice-presi- 
dent of the McGraw-Hill Publishing Co, 
as chairman, the committee will continue 
the work of the National Conference on 
Street and Highway Safety, of which 
Secretary Lamont is chairman. It will 
hold its first meeting on Oct. 10 at 
Washington. 

The committee includes J. Galvin, 
president of the Pennoyer Merchants 
Transfer Co., Chicago, and G. H. Pride, 
president of the Pride Transportation 
Co., Brooklyn. 

In announcing the committee’s 
sonnel, Secretary Lamont said: 

“Traffic congestion and _ inadequate 
facilities for street and highway traffic 
constitute one of the foremost problems 
before us today. 

“The universal interest in 
with this problem is emphasized by the 
personnel of this committee, embodying 
in its membership public officials, rej re- 
sentatives of real estate groups, street 
railways, steam railroads and rail ter- 
minals, motor vehicle users, dealers and 
manufacturers, building 
police and fire departments, department 
stores, taxicab owners, State highway 
departments, city planners, traffic engi- 
neers and civic and other organizations. 

“In its membership the committee 
comprises some of the foremost authori- 
ties in the field of traffic analysis, city 
planning and the control of traffic. 

“It is expected this committee will 
study the most advantageous methods 
for meeting the many different problems 
of traffic congestion. 

“Information will be developed and 
made available with respect to the im- 
provement programs now under way in 
many American cities and applicable 
alike to the small community and the 
metropolitan centers.” 


per- 


Portland, Me., Terminal Fire 


The warehouse, pier, several freight 
sheds, and a coal pocket, property of the 
Portland Terminal Co., Portland, Me., 
were destroyed by fire, together with 
nineteen freight cars, on Sept. 16. 
Blazing oi! on the water was believed 
to have been the cause. The loss to the 
terminal company and other owners was 
estimated at $400,000. 


New Michigan Company 


The Transit Warehouse Corp. has been 
incorporated in Battle Creek, Mich., with 
capital stock of $100,000. Fred Zinn is 
president, Douglas Croyden is general 
manager and D. A. Zinn is secretary. 
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GREATER PROFIT? 





DISTRIBUTION and WAREHOUSING 


per mile, per trip, 


Dodge Trucks on the job are an 
assurance of greater profit—per 
mile, per trip and per load hauled. 
Those in your industry who oper- 


per load hauled 


lowered cost of operation and 
upkeep. The result: money saved, 


greater earnings. 


For proof of the profit-earning 








Dealer. Count on it to cut your 


hauling costs, earn greater profits. 


PRICES 


1y-TON—109” wheelbase (4-cyl.) .$ 525 


3/4-TON—124” wheelbase (4-cyl.) . 


675 


ate them profit in two ways: si 34-TON—124” wheelbase (6-cyl.) . 775 
Th one. Th ability of Dodge Trucks, inspect 1-TON—133” wheelbase (4-cyl) . 745 
ey save time. hey savemoney. — one—with your needs in mind. i opr oe (6-cyl.) . 845 
1- —140” wheelbase (6-cyl.) 
The power, the speed, the de- Drive it. Consult neighbors or Heavy Duty . . . 1065 
in , , 114-TON—150” wheelbase (6-cyl.) . 1345 
pendability, the safety and the others in your industry who are 11;.TON—165” wheelbase ae 1445 
handling ease of these long-lived | owners. Then consider the low 2-TON—150” wheelbase (6-cyl.) . 1515 
' 2-TON—165” wheelbase (6-cyl.) . 1585 
workers insure a saving of time. price of the type that fits your 3-TON—135” wheelbase (6-cyl.) . 1745 
Add t mv in dol- needs. it with bod 3-TON—165” wheelbase (6-cyl.) . 1775 
hat to the economy i ds. Buy it complete wi y oadnctie-eadantbes. 108 


lars and cents effected through 


—from your local Dodge Brothers 


Chassis f. o. b. Detroit 





DODGE TRUCKS 


CHRYSLER MOTORS PRODUCT 


DODGE BROTHERS DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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Construction, Removals, 
Purchases and Changes 


Alabama 


IRMINGHAM—Allison Transfer Co. 

has occupied as a commercial ware- 
house a building at 4635 First Avenue, 
North. 

Birmingham — Harris Transfer & 
Warehouse Co. has erected a $20,000 gar- 
age and stable near its new location at 
Twelfth Street and First Avenue, South. 

Birmingham—Warrior River Terminal 
Co., a subsidiary of the Inland Water- 
ways Corporation, has approved plans 
for a $25,000 addition to its terminal 
warehouse at Birmingport. 


Arizona 


Phoenix — Phoenix Central Produce 
Terminal, Inc., is having plans drawn for 
a $130,000 terminal warehouse group to 
include several units. 


California 


Encinitas—Gray Brothers are erecting 
a warehouse, 50 by 100 feet, to contain 
cold and dry storage space. 

San Francisco—Lyon Van & Storage 
Co., operating in various Pacific Coast 
cities, has opened its second warehouse in 
San Francisco—a fireproof building, with 
30,000 square feet of floor space, at 460 
Bay Street. 


Florida 


Palatka—Zorn Transfer Co. suffered 
loss on Aug. 31 when its household goods 
warehouse and contents were destroyed 
by fire. Total loss to building and stored 
furniture was estimated at $200,000. 

Tampa—Tampa Union Terminal Co. 
has partitioned off 18,000 square feet of 
floor space for bonded cold storage to- 
bacco warehousing. 


Georgia 
Columbus—Central of Georgia Rail- 
way Co. has plans for a $28,000 ware- 


house. 
Illinois 


Niles Center—Scully Storage & Trans- 
fer Co. has completed plans for an $85,- 
000 four-story warehouse on Cicero 
Avenue, Indiana. Evansville-Union 
Warehouse Co. has opened a four-story 
brick warehouse, containing 40,000 square 
feet of floor space, at First and Pine 
Streets. 

Iowa 


Cedar Rapids—Calder’s Van & Stor- 
age Co. has announced changes in per- 
sonnel. George H. Harmer, who was 
secretary , is now president; C. A. Calder 
is vice-president, and Edward C. Rudin 
is secretary. 

Estherville— Red Top Transfer & 
Storage Co., it is announced by Harry 
Golla, owner, has purchased the business, 
good will and equipment of the Brackett 
Transfer & Storage. 


Kansas 


Dodge City—C. C. Islay and associates 
are planning construction and operation 
of a bonded warehouse. 





NEWS 


Louisiana 


Alexandria—Louisiana Ice & Utilities 
Co. has plans for a $70,000 cold storage 
warehouse and ice plant. 


Massachusetts 


Boston—Lovejoy Wharf Trust has 
plans for extending and improving its 
Washington Street warehouse at a cost 
of $50,000. 

Michigan 


Escanaba — Thompson Transfer Co., 
Ltd., has filed notice of company dissolu- 
tion under State laws. 

Grand Rapids—Mollere Warehouse Co. 
has filed notice of company dissolution 
under State laws. 

St. Joseph—Twin City Storage Co. has 
asked bids on revised plans for a $35,000 
two-story warehouse on Langley Street. 


Minnesota 


Albert Lea—Albert Lea Transfer Co. 
is considering rebuilding its warehouse 
and operating headquarters’ recently 
wrecked by fire with an estimated loss of 
$40,000. 

Minneapolis—Chicago, St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis & Omaha Railway Co. has filed 
plans for a $55,000 one-story addition to 
its warehouse and freight building on 
River Street, North. 

Mississippi 

McComb—Southern United Ice Co. is 
planning a $70,000 cold storage ware- 
house, 60 by 60 feet. 

Macon—Federal Warehouse Co. has 
plans for a $45,000 one-story warehouse 
to contain about 30,000 square feet of 
floor space. 

Vicksburg—Mississippi-Warrior Barge 
Line is planning erection of a $20,000 
one-story terminal warehouse, 50 by 280 
feet. 

Nebraska 

Bridgeport—Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad Co. has approved plans 
for a $30,000 one-story warehouse and 
freight building. 

Omaha—Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 
cific Railroad Co. is planning construction 
of a $275,000 warehouse and freight 
building at Mason and Pierce Streets. 


New Jersey 


Bloomfield—Erie Railroad Co. is erect- 
ing a $30,000 two-story warehouse and 
freight building, 38 x 171 feet, on Bloom- 
field Avenue near Grove Street. 

Ohio 

Toledo—Brown Avenue Warehouse, 
Inc., has been given a permit to erect a 
$68,000 brick storage building, 105 by 84 
feet. 

Warren—Warren Fruit & Storage Co. 
of Youngstown is having plans drawn for 
a $55,000 one-story warehouse in War- 
ren. 

Pennsylvania 

Harrisburg — Pennsylvania Railroad 
Co. is planning construction of a $100,- 
000 three-story warehouse and freight 
terminal at Second and Mulberry Streets. 

Rutherford—Reading Co., identified 
with the Philadelphia & Reading Rail- 
way, is said to be planning expenditure 

(Concluded on page 64) 
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New Incorporations 


Within the Industry | 


California 


NGLEWOOD—T. R. H. Transporta. [= 
Motor transfer and express, [4 
Incorporators, @ 
Theodore R. Hall, Inglewood, and Vernon (@ 


tion Co. 
Nominal capital, $500. 
Barber, Culver City. 

Los Angeles—Imperial Valley 
chants’ Warehouse Association, Ine. 
Storage warehousing. Capital, $20,000, 
Incorporators, J. G. Bertschinger, ©. L, 
Davis and C. H. Colman. 


Connecticut 


Bridgeport—Park City Warehouse & 
Transportation Co. Organized to ‘lo a 


storage warehouse and moving busi ess, | 
To operate as a subsidiary of Edgerton & 7& 


Sons, Inc. 
Illinois 
Chicago—Progressive Terminal V are- 
house Co. Warehousing, moving, <tor- 
ing, packing, transporting. Capital, 5000 
shares of no par value stock. Incorpo- 





rators, Emmet Cavanaugh, Patrick ‘ig- 
nan and John J. Kirby. 
Indiana 

Evansville—E. J. Hartenfeld is Indi- 

ana agent for Northwestern Terminals 

Co., a Delaware corporation. Capital 


stock represented in Indiana, 10,000 © 
shares. 
Huntington—Dunkin-Liggett  Trans- 
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port Corporation. Trucking and trans- 77 
fer. Capital, $17,500. Incorporators, be 
Glen Dunkin, W. R. Dunkin and Ray 77 
Liggett. Oa 
Kentucky - 

Louisville— John R. Watts Public |) 
Warehouse Co. Capitalization, $50,000. 7 = 
Incorporators, John R. Watts, John R. 7 
Watts, Jr., and L. P. Watts. Be 
Maysville—Kirk - Breslin Warehouse a 
Co. Capitalization, $50,000. Incorpo- big 
rators, M. C. Kirk, A. Kirk, J. A. Breslin Fy 
and Martha G. Breslin. mA 
Louisiana ES 

New Orleans—Republic Ice Manufac- me 
turing Co., Inc. Cold storage warehouse 7 
and ice plant. Capital, $12.500. Robert 7 
P. Hyams heads the company. ie 
Massachusetts Fos 
Boston—Bankers Warehouse Co. Gen- 7 
eral warehousing. Capital, $175,000. 7 
Clifton L. Bremer, Milton, Mass., is pres- a 
ident. a 
Boston—Mohawk Transportation Co., ae 
East Boston. Motor transfer and ex- ss 
press. Albert Fredestefano heads the 77 
company. oe 


Boston—N ational 


Motor trucking and express. Capital, 


5000 shares of no par value stock. Rich- | 
ard S. Teeling is president and Frank R. | 


Murphy of Arlington is treasurer. 


New Jersey 
Garfield — Liberty Motor 


ing. Capital, $25,000. 
berte. 
(Concluded on page 64) 


Transportation Co. 77 


Freight 7 = 
Transportation Co. Trucking and freight- | 
Incorporators) | 
Morris Ploshnick and Anthony Mastro- ~~ 
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William H. Schaefer & Son, Stamford, Conn. 


WAREHOUSE DESIGNERS 


SPECIALISTS IN DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION 


OF FIREPROOF STORAGE WAREHOUSES 


103 E. 125th ST. 
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A Preeminent Hotel of 
1200 Rooms each hav- 
ing Bath, Servidor, Cir- 
culating Ice Water and 
many other innovations. 
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E. G. KILL, General Manager. 
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\VELCOME 1 TO New YORK 


FOR ROOM EQUIPPED WITH 
BATH, CIRCULATING ICE WATER 
and RADIO! 


SINGLE, $2.50, $3.00, $3.50 
DOUBLE, $4.00, $4.50. TWIN BEDS, $5.00 





Near Business, Shopping 
and Theatre Center 
The New 


Hote, PLYMOUTH 


49th STREET EAST OF BROADWAY ¢ NEW YORK 
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LEWIS & LEONARD 


ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 
51 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK CITY 
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New Incorporations 
Within the Industry 


(Concluded from page 62) 


Jersey City—Lackawanna Terminal 
Warehouses, Inc. Storage warehouses. 
Capital, 1000 shares of no par value 
stock. Incorporators, Joseph A. Lally, 
M. M. Stallman and Walter J. Northrup. 


New York 


Brooklyn—Universal Storage & Mov- 
ing Co. Storage warehousing and movy- 
ing. Capital, $10,000. Incorporator, 
Irving Berkelhammer. 

New York City—Star Storage Ware- 
house Corp. Capitalization, $20,000. 
Principal incorporator, J. L. Grubel. 

Woodside—Seth W. Kelly Storage 
Warehouse. Capitalization, $10,000. 


Ohio 


Canton—Stark Storage Co. General 
storage business. Capital, 1000 shares 
of no par value stock. Incorporators, P. 
O. McCully, H. J. Richards and F. E. 
McLaughlin. 

Cleveland—Metropolitan Motor Freight 
Co. General transfer and haulage busi- 
ness. Capital, 36 shares of no par value 
stock. Incorporators, Frank Domabyl, 
Terez Krupar and George H. Frost. 

Cleveland—Schott Moving & Transfer 
Co. Capital, $10,000. Incorporators, 
Henry J. Schott, Edna A. Schott and 
Charles W. Gibson. 

Dayton—Stordor Freight Service, Inc. 
Capital, 250 shares of no par value stock. 
Incorporators, Eileen M. Marion and Wil- 
liam A. Dougherty. 

Greenville—D. C. & W. Truck Lines. 
Capital, $25,000. Incorporators, T. B. 
Christopher, D. O. Christopher and T. A. 
Billinsby. 


Pennsylvania 


Pittsburgh—Pittsburgh & Buffalo Fast 
Freight Co. Trucking and express. Cap- 
ital, 1000 shares of no par value stock. 


Rhode Island 


Newport—P. & D. Transportation Co. 
Motor transfer and express. Richmond 
C. Dennis heads the company. 

Providence—Gibbons, Inc. Van service 
and trucking. Capital, 100 shares of no 
par value stock. Incorporators, Walter 
J. Hennessey, R. M. Burns and John F. 
Gibbons. 


Texas 


Waxahachie—Fidelity Bonded Ware- 
house & Storage Co. Capital stock, 
$100,000. Incorporators, Richard Gill, B. 
E. Taylor and John A. Roetzel. 

Virginia 

Clarksville—Virginia-Carolina Ice Co. 
Cold storage warehouse and ice plant. 
Capital, $25,000. Principal incorporator, 
F. A. Furton. 

Franklin — Hygeia Ice Corporation. 
Cold storage warehouse and ice plant. 
Capital, $10,000. Principal incorporator, 
C. C. Vaugha. 


Washington 


Seattle—American Distributors, Inc. 





NEWS 


Capital, $50,000. Incorporators, H. R. 
Lawson, R. D. Brown and E. G. Riebe. 





Little Says A.W.A. Opposes Amend- 
ments to U. S. Warehouse Act 


The following letter, received by Dis- 
tribution and Warehousing from Wilson 
V. Little, Chicago, executive secretary 
of the merchandise division of the Amer- 
ican Warehousemen’s Association, is self- 
explanatory: 

“T note on page 41 of the August, 1929, 
issue of Distribution and Warehousing 
the statements made by your Washington 
correspondent with respect to the pend- 
ing legislation before Congress designed 
to amend the United States Warehouse 
Act. 

“One of the things he says is that 
‘most banks and many warehousemen are 
also in favor of the amendment.’ 

“For your information, let me say that 
the American Warehousemen’s Associa- 
tion is vigorously opposing the enact- 
ment of this legislation, so much so that 
we have written every Senator and Con- 
gressman, giving the reasons why Con- 
gress, in our opinion, would stultify it- 
self by enacting the bills which your cor- 
respondent appears to exalt.” 

(Editor’s Note: The story on page 41 
of the August issue was not an effort to 
exalt or promote the favoring of enact- 
ment of the Warehouse Act amendments, 
in the opinion of Distribution and Ware- 
housing. The story was written by Rus- 
sell Smith, of the Washington bureau, 
and was based on conditions as they ex- 
isted at the time, July 1. The informa- 
tion it contains was based on interviews 
with Government officials in Washington 
and was presented impartially. The fact 
that the A. W. A. is opposing enactment 
of the proposed legislation was not 
known to Mr. Smith.) 





Price Protection Assured on Burlap, Etc. 


Manufacturers and others allied with 
the industries which use burlap, bags, 
jute, hemp and sisal will be able to check 
the world market prices of these com- 
modities by reference to a single source 
—the New York Burlap & Jute Ex- 
change, which opens on Oct. 1 at 80 Wall 
Street, New York City. 

With trading inaugurated on this mart, 
a manufacturer or user who finds it de- 
sirable to cover his requirements or com- 
mitments for the ensuing three or six 
months, or perhaps longer, will be able 
to purchase options for such deliveries. 
When he has bought the actual goods he 
ean resell his options on the exchange 
so that in the intervening period he has 
protection on price. Similarly, a manu- 
facturer who for some reason may find 
he has too much on hand or purchased 
for future delivery will be able to sell 
this surplus without the sacrifice usually 
attending resales in a purely local mar- 
ket, inasmuch as the new market will be 
worldwide in scope. 





The annual Warehouse Directory 
is the recognized reference book 
of the industrial sales and traffic 
manager. 
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Construction, Removals, 
Purchases and Changes 


(Concluded from page 62) 


of $1,000,000 building warehouses and 
freight buildings as a terminal. 


Texas 


Galyeston—Galveston Wharf Co. has 
disposed of a bond issue of $2,245,000, a 
portion of which will be used for expan- 
sion of terminal warehouse and facilities, 

Orange—Orange Wharf & Dock Com- 
mission is planning a $30,000 warehouse, 
72 by 90 feet, on the municipal docks. 


Utah 


Salt Lake City—Central Warehouse 
will place in operation in October an ad- 
ditional unit containing 20,000 square 
feet of floor space. 

Virginia 

Norfolk—Railway Express Agency 
has leased a $60,000 two-story ware- 
house, 98 by 160 feet, to be erected at 
Court Street and Williamson’s Lane 


Washington 


Cashmere—Independent Warehouse & 
Storage Co. has increased its capital 
stock to $30,000. 

Wisconsin 

Antigo—Cohodas Brothers Co., Green 
Bay, is planning a $28,000 one-story cold 
storage warehouse in Antigo. 

Milwaukee — Chicago Northwestern 
Railway Co. has filed plans for a $35,000 
one-story warehouse and freight building 
at First Street and Capitol Drive. 


Canada 


Vancouver, B. C.—Holmes & Wilson, 
Ltd., has opened a new merchandise and 
household goods warehouse at Third and 
Granville Streets. 

Montreal, Que.—Gifford Warehouse 
Co. has removed to 1744 William Street 
from 492 William Street. 


Warehouse Razed by Dynamite 


The five-story brick warehouse for- 
merly operated as a cold storage plant 
by the Terminal Freezing & Heating o. 
in the 400 block on South Eutaw Street, 
Baltimore, was razed recently by dyna- 
mite. The blasting was required to 
crumble the 38-inch walls. 

On the site will be constructed a new 
warehouse by the Consolidated Gas, 
Electric Light & Power Co., which last 
year purchased the Terminal firm. 


New Dallas Firm 


The Koon-McNatt Storage & Transfer 
Co. has been organized in Dallas to con- 
duct a merchandise warehouse business. 
A long-term lease is being taken on a 
building at 911-915 Marion Street as a 
warehouse and headquarters. O. K. Moon 
is president and B. F. McNatt is vice- 
president. 
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